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study and cultivation of literature; but in 


this discussion I shall use the term in a wider | spirits of by-gone ages ; 


sense, so as to make it include what may be 
called language culture ; that is, the culture 
obtained by the study and use of language 





Importance of this kind of Culture.—Cole- 
ride calls poetry ‘‘ the blossom and fragrance 
of all human knowledge, thought, emotions, 
passions, and language.’’ If this be true, 
then literature, which comprises both poetry 
and prose, may be called the efflorescence 
and fruitage of all human thought. The 
most precious and imperishable of a nation’s 
treasures is its literature. Its temples and 
monuments may crumble, the names of its 
kings, statesmen, and warriors may become 
but faint echoes of what once filled the trump 
of fame, but its great thoughts embodied in 
language are as imperishable as the mind 
itself. They belong not to one country and 
age, but to the whole world and to eternity. 
But for the blind old bard of Chios, the city 
of Priam and her heroes would long since 
have been forgotten ; Greece and Rome owe 
their chief glories to their famed philoso- 
phers, orators, and poets ; and the brightest 
era in English Gistory derives greater lustre 
from Spenser, Shakspeare, and Bacon, than 
from all the martial and civil triumphs of the 
great Elizabeth. From literature we obtain 
our highest intellectual enjoyment and our 
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IMPORTANCE AND NEGLECT OF LITERARY CULTURE. 


J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, 





ITERARY culture, in its true sense, is | 
that culture which is derived from the | 








finest culture. 
and end of culture. Herein we find em- 
balmed the life-blood of all the master- 
herein are recorded 
those thoughts that have made the world 
what it is to-day, 

the great and sweeping thoughts 

That overspread all others, and conduct 

The world at last to freedom; 





herein are gathered up the feelings and as- 
pirations and half-formed purposes of a na- 
tion or an ag c srhaps, in the 
‘* deathless singing’’ of some heaven-inspired 
poet. For, as Lowell says: 





All thoughts that mould the age, begin 
Deep down within the primitive soul, 
And from the many, slowly upward win 
To one, who grasps the whole. 
In his wide brain the feeling deep 
That struggled on the many’s tongue, 
Swells to a tide of thought whbse surges leap 
O’er the weak thrones of wrong. 


There is no higher ambition than to embody 
noble sentiments in fitting words. It is thus 
that we can, as it were, multiply ourselves 
by thousands or by millions. Thus only can 
be obtained the elixir of life, by which the 
child of genius may perpetuate his influence, 
and teach not only his own, but future gene- 
rations. Gen. Wolf, a few hours before the 
battle in which he lost his life, said he would 
rather have been the author of the Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard than to take Quebec. 
The fame of John Bunyan, the poor, despised 


It is, indeed, both a means 
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tinker, is worth a thousand times more than 
the diadem of the proudest monarch of Eu- 
rope. To come nearer home, I believe I 
would rather have been the composer of 
Prof. Brooks’s little poem, ‘*‘ Be a Woman,”’ 
than of all his arithmetics. 

It is evident, therefore, that literature has 
claims upon our attention that no intelligent 
being can afford to disregard. And yet these 
claims are almost wholly ignored in most of 
our public schools. Our common school 
education is far too technical, too narrow. 
I know that ‘‘ technical education’’ is one of 
the watchwords of the age. And it is very 
properly so. We need special education for 
special pursuits; but we need literary edu- 
cation for general culture. Many of our 
schools make good arithmeticians and good 
parsers, but not good scholars. So the dan- 
ger of what is called ‘‘ technical education’”’ 
is, that it will produce mere artisans. We 
want artisans, but then we want more; we 
want men, educated men—men who are pre- 
pared by mental discipline, by general infor- 
mation, by literary culture, by moral eleva- 
tion of character, for the enlarged duties of 
American citizens, for.the intelligent discus- 
sion and settlement of social and political 
questions, for wise participation in the mak- 
ing and execution of our laws. <A /artially 
educated man is an w#educated man. 


A shallow draught intoxicates the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers it again. 


I believe that the communism, and clan- 
nishness, and strikes—destructive of the best 
interests of capital and labor—that carry 
distress to so many homes in this and other 
countries, and that threaten the peace and 
prosperity of society, are due to a narrow, 
distorted education that trains one set of 
faculties at the expense of the others. What 
we want, then, is general culture, and this, 
of course, includes literary culture. 

The student needs this kind of culture. 
—He needs it as a mental tonic to 
enable him to exercise his faculties to the 
best advantage ; and he needs it as a prepa- 
ration for the active duties of life. A student 
who has had some literary training, has an 


advantage over others in the pursuit of 


almost every branch of study. He can un- 
derstand what he hears and reads, and tell 
what he knows, because he understands the 
meaning and force of words. 
this knowledge is one of the greatest imped- 
iments in the way of teachers and students. 

The teacher needs it.—He needs it because it 
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ful, he must have not only knowledge but 
also the ability to impart it. But it is not 
enough that he should impart khowledge ; 
he must also give culture. The best teacher 
is not he who teaches pupils to ‘‘read, write, 
and cipher’’ best; but he who, while impart- 
ing this elementary instruction, at the same 
time inspires the heart with worthy sentiments, 
and lays a foundation for future usefulness. 
He needs it, secondly, because it gives him 
influence and makes him more useful in soci- 
ety. A teacher should not be content to be 
a mere teacher. He should know something 
of many things, and be able to converse well 
and appear well, and act well, not only-in 
teachers’ meetings, but in the drawing-room 
orthe public assembly. 

The professional man needs it.—A man will 
be a better lawyer, a better doctor, a better 
preacher, for having literary cuiture. The 
truth of this is so obvious as to need no argu- 
ment. Indeed, 4terary culture is needed by 
everybody, because it is calculated to improve 
the taste, to refine the manners, to enrich the 
mind, to elevate the morals, to alleviate the 
sorrows and enhance the joys of life, to give 
men power and teach them how wisely to use 
it; in short, to make them happier, wiser, 
better, and more useful. 

Lack of Literary Culture.—I have already 
stated that the claims of our language and 
literature are almost wholly ignored in our 
system of public education. I will further 
declare, what I believe to be strictly and ser- 
iously true, that this Zack of Aterary culture 
ts the greatest defect in our common schools. 
Our county superintendents, the principals 
and professors in our normal schools, and all 
others who have been brought into intimate 
relations with teachers and pupils throughout 
the state, know that this is so. Hundreds 
of the earnest young men and women who 
flock to our state normal schools every year, 
have never read a single book, and many 
have not even read anewspaper! Some who 
have good minds and are regarded as good 
scholars have scarcely any general informa- 
tion, being in some cases unable to tell who 
is the Governor of their own state. One, 
not long ago, on being asked to mention the 
Capital of the United States, said he was not 
sure, but he ‘thought it was Pennsylvania! 
We have at our Normal School, at the open- 
ing of each session, an examination in what 
is known as “‘ general information,’’ and it 
is sadly amusing to hear the ridiculous replies 
that are often given to the simplest questions. 
Nor is the defect confined to our public 
schools ; it exists also in our high schools, 
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exerted in favor of classical studies. It is 
true that in a few colleges modern languages 
and scientific studies may be substituted for 
Greek and Latin without change of degree ; 
but even where this is the case there are in- 
fluences at work which put a badge of infe- 
riority on all who do not take the “‘regular,”’ 
or classical course. They are not allowed to 
compete for college honors; they are not 
eligible to certain enviable positions ; they 
are made to feel in a hundred ways that they 
are looked upon as inferiors ; and the conse- 
quence is, that only inferior young men take 
this elective, or scientific, course. 

Thousands of young men are thus morally 
compelled to devote the best years of their life 
to studies for which many of them have 
neither fitness nor inclination ; and thus, on 
the completion of their course, they come 
forth armed with a diploma—and nothing 
else. They have picked up a little of what 
is called learning, but they don’t know what 
todo with it. It has not fitted them for 
business, for engineering, for teac hing, for the 
learned professions, nor even for literary pur- 
suits. A majority of them sink down into 
nobodies ; and the few who do succeed do so 
only after they have forgotten most of what 
they learned in college, and have taken 4 
new course of study in the school of practi- 
cal life. These remarks are not intended to 
create a prejudice against colleges, and they 
must not and shall not beso understood. No 
one can be more in favor of “ the higher ed- 
ucation”’ than myself; but the higher implies 
the lower, and should be based upon it. The 
longer I live, the more do I see the necessity 
to the professional and literary man, of class 
ical culture. Latin, at least, is becoming al- 
most a necessity in our normal schoo] course, 
There seems to be an increasing demand in 
our state for normal school graduates who 
can teach Latin, and within a few weeks 
graduates of my acquaintance have been com- 
pelled to decline positions worth from eight 
to twelve hundred dollars a year for want of 
this qualification. I shouldbe slad to see the 
course of our state normal schools extended 
to three years, and made to include a year’s 
Latin and German and English literature. 
What we want in our colleges, then, is not 
less Latin but ‘more English. And let the 
modern and the ancient languages be co-or- 
dinated, so that a student may take either 
course with equal labor, equal honors, and 
equal degrees. 


academies, and seminaries; yes, even tosome 
extent in our colleges! For confirmation of 
the last part of this statement, I appeal to the 
college men who are present. Let them 
think of some of their classmates and other 
college friends, during their under-graduate 
years ; of their badly-spelled and badly-com- 
posed letters and essays, their inflated rhetoric, 
their bombastic speeches, their general vea/i- 
ness and illiteracy. I can now recall to mind 
classmates who, when they received their A. 
B., could not have told, I venture to say, 
whether it was Byron or Bryant that wrote 
“‘ Thanatopsis,’’ or whether it was Daniel or 
Noah Webster that wrote the dictionary. I 
am not sure that some of them, if they had 
been asked whethtr they had read Shaks- 
peare, would not fave answered as did a cer- 
tain boarding-school miss : “*Oh, yes, I read 
it when it first came out.’? And yet these 
were young men of average ability and good 
class standing. They could have told you 
all about the metres of Horace and the pecu- 
liarities of the Greek dialects ; but they had 
not studied English, because they had not 
been required to study it. Their best ener- 
gies, and most of their time, for six or seven 
years, had been devoted to the study of the 
languages of Greece and Reme. 

Pérhaps the neglect of English in some of 
our higher institutions is due to the fact that 
many of the professors themselves are defi- 
cient in this kind of culture. Speaking of 
these institutions, Mr. James T. Fields, in his 
lecture on Charles Lamb, says; 











































Some of them are amply supplied with teachers,who 
although they could discourse most eloquently about 
Spinoza and his denial of final causes, would hesitate, 
without referring to a biographical dictionary, to de. 
cide whether Dryden lived before or after Shakspeare, 
and could not, even if the alternative were thumb- 
screws, repeat ten lines from Pope or Goldsmith from 
memory. 

Of course this criticism applies to only a 
part—a small part, let us hope—of the teach- 
ers in our higher schoolsand colleges. Many 
of them are distinguished at home and abroad 
for their linguistic and literary attainments, 
Such men as Lowell, of Harvard ; Whitney, 

of Yale; March, of Lafayette ; Hart, of 
Princeton ; and Haldeman, of the University 
of Pennsylvania,—are an honor, not only to 
the teacher’s profession, but also to American 
letters. But after making every possible 
abatement, the fact still remains that literary 
culture—I mean English literary culture 
—is sadly neglected in American high 
schools and colleges. Traditions, learning, 
onors, everything that is most powerful in 
influencing ambitious young men, has been 





RELATION OF THE COLLEGES TO LOWER SCHOOLS. 
Ihave referred to the colleges here, be- 
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cause I believe they are to a great extent re- 
sponsible for the literary barrenness of which 
I have spoken. Many of our words and idi- 
oms, which may be regarded as spontaneous 
products of mind, come from the bottom up- 
ward, from the ignorant to the educated ; 
but all educational and reformatory move- 
ments—purely intellectual products—come 
from the top downward, from the educated 
to the ignorant. Our academies and high- 
schools are feeders to our colleges ; ourcom- 
mon-schools to our academies and high- 
schools. If we want to raise or modify the 
education of a people, we must begin, not in 
the primary school, but in the college and 
normal school. Of course there are other 
influences; but such is the general law. Let 
all our colleges give applicants as thorough 
an examination in English as they now do 
in Latin and Greek, and they would in a few 
years revolutionize the course of study in 
every academy and high-school in the land ; 
and these, in turn, would give vitality to 
English studies in the common-schools. 
Since writing the last sentence, I find that, 
in his late report, the dean of the Harvard 
College faculty has tersely expressed the same 
opinion. He says: 

As soon as these colleges unite in demanding of 
candidates for admission, a thoroughly good training 
in English, no less than in classical subjects, the 
schools which feed the colleges will in turn be able 
to exact from lower schools an efficiency which they 
now greatly lack. 

I rejoice to find, too, that Harvard not 

only recognizes the need of better attain- 
ments in English, but has modified her re- 
‘quirements of admission accordingly. Here- 
after each candidate will be ‘‘ required to 
write a short English composition, correct in 
‘spelling, punctuation, grammar, and expres- 
sion,’’ and to show an acquaintance with a 
few selections from standard English au- 
thors. This is a very simple and proper 
“requirement ; and yet, if it is fully insisted 
on, it will doubtless give many young men 
more trouble than the examination in Latin 
and Greek. Now letall the othercolleges join 
‘with Harvard in this sensible and practical 
requirement, and we shall have the good 
work of reform well begun. 

I have said that educational influences 
come from our higher institutions of learn- 
ing; but the influences are reciprocal—they 
themselves are influenced and controlled by 
enlightened public sentiment ; 7. ¢., by the 
average opinion of educated men. The 
united voice of school superintendents and 
of state association in favor of reform is one 














that the colleges could not afford to ignore; 
and I should be glad if this voice could go 
up from Pennsylvania, and demand in 
thunder tones that English studies shall have 
the place in their courses of instruction, to 
which their great importance entitles them. 
I believe this place may be accorded to them 
without diminishing the amount of Latin 
and Greek ; but I say here—and I believe I 
but echo the voice of the age—that if either 
the ancient or the modern languages must be 
neglected, it should be the dead rather than 
the living. I believe the Living languages 
are worth most to living men. 

What Superintendents may do.—But we 
have in our state, as they should have in all, 
a power in some sense intermediate between 
the colleges and the common schools—I 
mean our state, county, and city superin- 
tendents. These officers, in connection with 
the state normal schools, have the destinies 
of our public schools in their hands. They 
hold the passports to the teacher’s profes- 
sion ; and it is in their power to say not only 
who shall be our teachers, but also, to a great 
extent, what kind of teachers they shall be. 
To these superintendents—as intelligent and 
influential a body of educated men as any 
state can boast—-I confidently appeal in_be- 
half of our much-abused and neglected mother- 
tongue. They are not blind to the shock- 
ing illiteracy of many who apply for certifi- 
cates, and they could tell us, if they chose, 
of hundreds of the most absurd and ridicu- 
lous mistakes in the meaning and use of 
English words, by young men and women 
who were in some respects intelligent and 
well prepared. . They know that not one 
teacher in twenty can write an even tolerably 
neat and accurate letter. Many of the blun- 
ders are extremely ludicrous, and yet to laugh 
at them would seem cruel. These teachers 
have learned what they were taught, and 
what was necessary to obtain a certificate. 
Why should they trouble themselves about 
composition and literature? the superin- 
tendent does not require them. It is not 
‘so nominated in the bond.’’ This isabout 
the view they take of the matter—a very 
narrow view, it is true, but yet, as human 
nature goes, it is a very naturalone. When 
there are so many things that must be done, 
people will neglect what they are not com- 
pelled todo. Hence the fault lies in “he not 
compelling. It is thus shifted from the pupil 
to the teacher, from the teacher tothe super- 
intendent, from the superintendent to the 
law. To correct it we must begin atthe top : 
we must add English composition—at least 























the ability to write a good letter—to the 
teacher's requirements. Here, then is a prac- 
tical suggestion, to which I earnestly invite 
the attention of this Association, and partic- 
ularly of our worthy State Superintendent. 
Such a modification of the law I believe to be 
reasonable, practicable,and highly important. 

But I hope it will not be regarded as imper- 
tinent to suggest that superintendents, even 
under present laws and regulations, may do 
much—perhaps more than they are now do- 
ing—to stimulate teachers, and, through 
them, pupils, in the culture of our language 
and literature. Applicants for certificates are 
examined in grammar, spelling, and pen- 
manship: what better examination in these 
branches can be had than the writing of a 
letter or other composition? In no other 
way can the examiner possibly ascertain so 
well the qualifications of the candidate in 
orthography, the use of capitals, practical 
grammar, punctuation, the right use of 
words, power of expression, and general 
culture. Here, then, is a practical point for 
superintendents to consider ; Ought they not 
to require every applicant fora teacher’s cer- 
tificate to write a letter as part of the exam- 
ination? I believe they ought. Such a 
requirement would be commended by all 
intelligent teachers, and would be produc- 
tive of great good both to teachers and 
pupils. 

In addition to this, I believe superintend- 
ents may do much to stimulate literary cul- 
ture by questioning candidates concern- 
ing the books they have read, and their 
knowledge of standard authors—at the same 
time giving them to understand that, 
although not distinctly marked in their cer- 
tificates, such reading and knowledge will 
be taken into account in determining their 
grade. If this did not have any other good 
effect, it would at least show teachers their 
deficiencies in this respect, and awaken a 
desire to improve. To what extent this now 
is done, I am not informed. The Superin- 
tendent of Lancaster county does it with ex- 
cellent effect; and I am ‘informed that he 
very properly refuses to give a professional 
certificate to any one until he has passed a 
creditable examination in English literature. 
This is a wise and progressive policy, and I 
hope to see it become the policy and practice 
of every superintendent in Pennsylvania. 

What Teachers may do.—And now, fellow 
teachers, let me tell you briefly what, I be- 
lieve, you may do, and ought to do, your- 
selves, independent of colleges and superin- 
tendents : 
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1. If you are conscious of a want of literary cul. 
ture, get some good book on English composition 
—Swinton’s, or, Hadley’s, or Hart’s, for example— 
and begin to write and study; and at the same time 
set your pupils to writing, and correct and criticise 
their exercises, or better still, lead them to acquire 
the habit of doing so. 

2. Read much—not everything that comes in your 
way, but at least one good paper or magazine, anda 
few good books in the various departments of litera- 
ture,—history, biography, travels, poetry, and, if 
you choose, a few good novels—not many. A good 
work on English and American literature will be of 
great assistance in pointing out the best authors and 
the best works of each. Be not content, however, 
to read adout authors and their works, but go to the 
works themselves. Learning adowé literature is not 
learning literature. 

3. While studying literature, you may at the same 
time sow the seeds of literary culture in your school. 
Most of the reading classes may be made classes in 
literature, by calling attention to the authors of the 
selections, telling incidents of their lives, and awak- 
ening an interest in them and their works. You 
will thus not only give literary culture to your 
scholars, but also greatly enhance the value of the 
reading lessons. 

4. When you read a good author (and you should 
read no other), mark and commit to memory the 
most striking and beautiful passages. This has always 
been the practice of the best and greatest men. 
One of Milton’s sweetest consolations during the 
long and dreary night of his blindness, was to recall 
to mind the treasures he had gleaned in the fields of 
literature in his earlier and happier years. The 
memorizing of a few lines each day—an easy and 
delightful task—will in a few years store the mind 
with riches more precious than gold—riches that no 
panics can effect, no thieves steal. And it is well to 
exercise the minds of pupils in the same way. Such 
an exercise is one of the very best means of culture. 
It strengthens the memory; fills the mind with 
noble thoughts and sentiments; stores the mem- 
ory with beautiful expressions; cultivates a literary 
taste; gives a love for reading good books; and ex- 
alts and purifies the soul, by holding it up to the 
contemplation of pure and lofty ideals. 

Although I have spoken separately of the 
duties of colleges and superintendents and 
teachers, I do not forget that they are all 
parts of the same great educational system. 
They have divided responsibilities, but a 
united purpose, and a common interest. 
What is good for the college is good for the 
superintendent ; what is good for the super- 
intendent is good for the teacher; what is 
good for the teacher is good for the school. 
All are working, each in its own way, for 
the same great end—*he education of all for 
the good of all. This is a noble end, and 
demands our highest efforts not only as 
teachers but as citizens ; for upon these three 
pillars,—universal brotherhood, universal ed- 
ucation and universal liberty,—trest the per- 
petuity and prosperity of American institu- 
tions, 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 





BY DR. GEO, P. HAYS. 
President of Washington and Fefferson College. 


HE following is a report on the subject of inter- 
mediate schools which may be of interest to thuse 
seeking an education : 

The work assigned to this committee is not one of 
rhetoric, but of practical affairs. In every state in 
our Union some provision is made for common 
schools, and in very many this provision is very com- 
plete ; in all there is a sentiment which will demand 
constant attention to this matter. So far, therefore, 
as instruction in what are called the “ ordinary Eng- 
lish branches”’ is concerned, the forces at work are 
quite adequate to their task. 

The same is true in regard to collegiate education. 
If anything, there is more than an abundance of col- 
leges, for both males and females, with faculties well 
able to impart more and higher instruction than their 
pupils are able to receive. So the professional and 
technical schools of our country are fully able to 
meet the demands on them and are likely to be mul- 
tiplied as fast as the demand increases. 

But between these two, the common school and 
college, there is a gap for which the provision is 
very insufficient. Our correspondents indicate that 
the lack of these Intermediate Schools is universal 
and is recognized by the mass of our educational men, 
From all sides college presidents and professors, high 
school men, principals of academies, and public per- 
sons, write to us expressing their gratification that this 
which some characterize as the great practical pro- 
blem of the day in education is attracting attention. 
The mode by which this intermediate education is 
now provided varies very much in different sections 
of our country, but may be classed in four divisions : 
Ist, by preparatory departments in the colleges ; 2d, 
by academies established either by public or private 
enterprise, and intended to meet this want with 
others ; 3d, by high schools designed to carry those 
who finish the common school course a step farther ; 
and 4th, by private tuition given by those who take 
this on in addition to their other avocations, such as 
ministers and other educated men. With regard to 
the first of these little need be said, further than that 
they are generally looked upon by college men as 
expedients adopted for the present distress, to be 
abolished as soon as the work can be satisfactorily 
done otherwise. Of course, each college that estab- 
lishes them will so organize them as to make them 
most efficient in preparing students for their own 
higher classes ; and uniformity in them is to be secured 
only by securing uniformity in the college course of 
study. Of the Mast, private tuition, little need be said, 
for the course is decided by the pupil and not by the 
teacher, as it is generally done for an accommoda- 
tion and not as a business, and therefore the pupils 
name the course of study and the teacher simply fol- 
lows it, 

For any general system, therefore, we must look to 
the academies and high schools. In the circular is- 
sued by this committee soliciting information, the 
question was asked whether anything could be done 
by the colleges in the way of bringing their course 
within the reach of the schools in their vicinity ? 
This was accepted by many as an intimation that 
your committee were possibly in favor of lowering 
the course of study in the colleges, and for that ques- 
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tion we have been prettly sharply taken to task. In 
no instance has that interpretation been put upon the 
question and received with favor. It is surely much 
to the credit of the academy and high school men 
that, while lamenting that they are often unable to do 
the work as they long to do it, they should yet protest 
against any coming down, but urge, as several do, 
that the colleges should maintain if not elevate their 
standard, and “so drag the academies and high schools 
up” to the right position. One suggestion in the way 
not of a lowering but rather of a modification came 
from two or three quarters in the form of this ques- 
tion; whether the colleges might not substitute some 
of the branches not taught farther on in the course 
for the Greek now required for entrance—and this 
on the ground that the Greek would then be better 
taught by college professors, while the total.work for 
the graduate would be the same. Your committee 
do not recommend such a modification, but insert the 
suggestion here that it may be before the minds: of 
those interested in this subject. 

At first sight it would seem the most natural 
thing in the world that this work of intermediate 
education should he done by the high schools and 
academies. We might well say, What work have 
they if not this? It may be worth our while to look 
for a moment at the reasons for their failure. Chief 
among these is the fact that on all sides the fact is 
overlooked that the colleges and common schools 
are closely related to each other. College. people 
and common school people think of and speak of 
each other as engaged in two entirely diverse call- 
ings, no more dependent than photography and 
railroading. Both forget that the one is mining the 
precious metals and the other refining them for use. 
As a result, the high school affiliates with the com- 
mon school, and the academy with the college; and 
the college and the common school are utterly indif- 
ferenttotheir mutual interests. So the teachers rarely 
ask the professors to their meetings, and the professors, 
perhaps, more rarely go whentheyareasked. Thus 
made indifferent by distances, or alienated by jeal- 
ously and ridicule, both go on at a poor dying rate, 
while the young people who ought to enter the com- 
mon school from 6 to 9 and the high school or acad- 
emy at from 12 to 15, and the college from 16 to 20, 
for the want of the stimulus of a direct course be- 
fore them and an encouraging teacher beside them, 
drop out with all the egotism of a half-education, 
knowing too much to be drudges and too little to be 
good for anything else. What is needed is that 
there should be an ample supply of first-class com- 
mon schools, to which all who will may go, and 
those who won’t shall be compelled to go, and .out 
of which a large number who have the taste, ability 
and opportunity shall be urged to go on through the 
Intermediate School and the college, so that we 
shall not merely have educated ministers, lawyers 
and physicians, but also that society shall be per- 
vaded and penetrated with the elevating influence 
of refined and cultured merchants, mechanics, 
agriculturalists and energetic business men and wo- 
men of all sorts. Our educational interests are thus 
a unity to be enlarged and strengthened by co-opera- 
tion, and to be weakened and destroyed by division 
and controversy. A great point would be gained 
if public opinion could be made to believe in the 
vast importance of thus dove-tailing together all 
these parts of our educational system, so that from 
the rudiments to the highest researches the rise shall 
be gradual, but direct and inviting. 
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Your committee believe that for this. systemizing 
of the educational work the main attention should 
be given, as the main reliance must be placed upon 
academies and high schools. Neither one of these 
is so decidedly the best that it will prove the best in 
all times, places, and circumstances. We shall, 
therefore, discuss both, leaving all parties to adopt 
whatever course is best adapted to the wants of 
their own locality. We begin with high schools be- 
cause, being established by law and supported by 
taxes, they are available whenever there is sufficient 
public sentiment to demand them. Already they 
are established in most of the cities and large towns. 
No additional buildings are needed and no extra 
organization. The machinery, where it exists at all 
only needs a little adaptation to do this work with- 
out friction or any large expense. The principals of 
these high schools generally come frequently and 
prominently into contact with the pupils of the 
lower schools, and so could easily turn the atten- 
tion of the scholars to the importance of a high 
school and college education. In many of the 
Eastern and in some places in the Middle and 
Western States there are high schools doing a noble 
work for their community in this way. Moreover, 
if this work was laid upon these high schools they 
would secure a much better grade of service from 
their principals. The principals of our high schools 
are made up largely of two classes; one, a set of 
old people who, by dint of long labor in lower 
schools, have at last obtained sufficient knowledge 
of the text-books and of methods of government to 
do their work passably well, but without any great 
enthusiasm; the other of men and women, young 
and old, of force and brains, ambitious to do good 
work well, but impatient of the low grade of teach- 
ing and studies to which they are tied, financially 
cramped by their limited salaries and disheartened 
by the prospect of a monotonous future, and there- 
fore ready, very many of them, to forsake the work 
at the first opportunity. If now to these last were 
given from one-half more to double their present 
salary, and this higher grade of work, they would 
make it a profession for life, and take pride in doing 
it and all their work so well that throughout every 
school below them would be felt the influence of 
their elevated self-respect and devotion to the work. 
All history shows that in education enthusiasm 
works down, not up, and the place to make im- 
provements, therefore, is at the head of the organiza- 
tion. By this course, therefore, you not only en- 
noble the work of your principals, but, carrying for- 
¢ward their pupils to the colleges and professional 
schools, the intercourse ‘between the teachers and 
students of these higher and lower schools will im- 
mensely benefit all. 

In order fairly to understand what few modifica- 
tions are needed in our high schools to enable them 
to prepare their pupils for college, we must Jook for 
a moment at the present course of college study. It 
is pretty well settled at present that there are to be 
two courses of college study—the classical and the 
scientific. Many colleges announce four or five, 
but for our present purpose there are but two above 
named, as the preparation which would fit a young 
person for both of these would be sure to admit him 
to any of the others. For both these courses the 
thorough mastery of algebra, and more or less of 
geometry, is sufficient in mathematics, and all of this 
is generally well taught in good high schools. In 
that direction therefore no change is needed. In 
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addition to this, in mathematics the scientific courses 
require generally some knowledge of a modern 
language, usually German, though this is not always 
insisted on, and a good knowledge of physical 
geography and other studies such as are generally 
taught in high schools. We believe it is not too 
much to say that at present in every section where 
there are high schools a conference between the 
representatives of neighboring colleges and the 
authorities of the high schools, if entered into with 
a disposition to harmonize views, would result in 
the adoption by both high schools and colleges of 
such a course of study as would greatly aid both— 
enabling the colleges to secure from the highschools 
well prepared classes for their scientific course, and 
enabling the high schools to place before their pupils 
a course of study inviting them to continue their 
studies and quickening their ambition while pursuing 
their studies in the high school. The importance 
of this careful and intentional adjustment of these 
courses of study is likely to be overlooked. Young 
people are extremely apt to absorb notions uncon- 
sciously to themselves, and if the high school course 
is set before them and talked about among them as 
the end and completion of their education, the tide 
will so set toward having some definite occupation 
immediately after graduating at the high school that 
an immense majority will go out from the high school 
into their business for life without ever thinking 
over the question of going farther. The very word 
graduation is a mistake; college men have learned 
the necessity of continually reminding their students 
that their graduation by no means completes their 
education. If then the pupils of the high schools 
who do not study the classics were put into a course 
of study avowedly preparatory to a subsequent 
scientific college course it would be the very best for 
them, if they were able to go no farther than the high 
school, and yet would put them into a current whose 
tendency would be to carry them right on through 
good education. This course would cost not a 
single additional dollar of expense. It would pro- 
duce only good results on the scholars, while it 
would go very far to quickening the earnestness of 
the teachers, as they would then be in the direct line 
of promotion. When vacancies occurred in college 
faculties, their authorities would naturally seek to fill 
their chairs with those whose ability to teach had 
been proved by the excellent drill of the students 
they had sent up to the college. As this is the point 
where the bringing of the colleges and high schools 
into immediate contact is most feasible and inexpen- 
sive, it is urged first and most earnestly on the 
attention of all concerned. 

In regard to securing the modification or enlarge- 
ment of the high schools so that they shall fit their 
graduates for the Freshman class of the classical 
course of the colleges, the case is not quite so plain, 
and yet it is neither so difficient or expensive as 
would at first be supposed, As to mathematics, they 
are now able to do and are doing all that is required. 
It only remains, therefore, to consider the classics, 
Latin and Greek. As to how much Latin and Greek 
is required, that depends very much upon the previ- 
ous education and age of the pupil. No college can 
wisely fix either an amount of authors or a length of 
time, for a young man favored with good common 
school education will between 16 and 18 years of age 
acquire a better knowledge of Latin and Greek for 
the purpose of his future study of the philosophy of 
these languages and of language in general than the 
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same boy would have done between the ages of 11 
and 15 if his early training had been defective, al- 
though in those four years, between 11 and 15, he 
had read twice as many lines as he did between 16 
and 18. It gives us no information to say that a col, 
lege or school expects two years of Latin and Greek. 
It is one of the vexed perplexities to make parents 
and the public understand that a boy of fourteen is 
pretty certain, in the four years of a college course, 
to fall far behind and perhaps drop out of a class of 
young men of eighteen or twenty, many of whom 
may neither have spent half as much time nor read 
half as much in amount as he had. Experience in- 
dicates that a limitation of age for the average Amer- 
ican boy is a very good thing. There is,’ however, 
another way of reaching a conclusion probably much 
more reliable. A thoughtful examination of the high 
schools and colleges of our country will show that, 
though neighborhoods and states differ, those in the 
same states and neighborhoods bear about the same 
relation to each other. In other words, the high 
schools of the West are as near to the colleges of the 
West as the high schools of the East or South are to 
their colleges. In all sections there are now high 
schools, many of them fitting their pupils well for 
their neighboring colleges. Now, comparing these 
best high schools with the average in their respective 
states, we find that their principals spend from one- 
third to one-half of each day in this preparatory work 
which is not attempted in the others. To put itina 
different form, any school board can enable their 
high school to prepare their children for college if 
they will employ a teacher costing about half the sal- 
ary of their principal to do the inferior part of his 
teaching, and leave him to devote half of his time to 
this work. Thereis probably not a single high school 
in the land that would have any difficulty in getting 
the work done if they offer an addition of fifty per 
cent. to the salary of their principals, if they would 
do it or have it done. If they would double their 
present salaries it would be accepted instantly and 
the work done thoroughly. There can be no doubt 
that this is practicable. It is done so now, and 
‘what has been done can be done again.” 

There are three chief difficulties in the way of 
success in these plans. The first is with the high 
school people themselves. Many of them seem to 
think it degrades them to say that colleges or any- 
thing else does anything to complete the education 
they give; so they are ambitious to have their own 
schools the top of the system, and resist everything 
that implies a superior to themselves. In all this 
they make themselves ridiculous. Because it is 
called the completion of a course of education does 
not make it so—names do not change things. All 
that comes of such feelings is to pamper’ a blind 
pride and injure their pupils. No high 
teacher is fit for the position who ever intimates to 
his pupils any other end of their education than a 
life of special and professional study of the business 
which they follow. A_ housewife who not 
interest herself inthe chemistry of the cook-book 
and the entomology of moths is no honor to her 
calling. The college is only one link in the chain 
of learning. It is utterly disreputable that between 
these two—colleges and high schools—there should 
be anything but co operation. 

Another difficulty is in the normal schools. These 
being the professional institutions of the teachers, 
their course of study fixes the limits for the high 
schools. It would never do to have a course of 
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study in the high schools which normal graduates 
would not teach, and yet in a majority no Latin is 
taught and probably in none is any Greek required. 
This is a very serious practical difficulty. It is idle 
to talk of obtaining a system of high schools where 
normal schools are established by the state with a 
grade of studies in the high schools higher than in 
the normal schools. Our correspondence has re- 
vealed the fact that very .many normal school men 
see and appreciate this want in their course and are 
striving to obviate it. They deserve our utmost co- 
operation. There legislation must be had, and 
success there is the sure precursor of success else- 
where. 

The other deficiency is one which afflicts our 
whole system of state schools. It is the interference 
of gutter politicians with these matters, about which 
they know nothing at all. Pandering to the preju- 
dices of the rabble for the sake of votes, they per- 
petually criticise and quarrel with every effort to 
elevate our schools, and so annoy able and sensitive 
teachers that they are driven out of the field, and it 
is then confided to such incompetent hands that its 
course of study must be lowered or they can’t teach 
it. Our hope is in that intelligence of the American 
people which will lead them to keep in office the 
men now in office who have broad views of these 
questions, and to guard with unceasing vigilance 
against the admission to educational offices of those 
who are low enough to make it an instrument for 
mere party promotion. When directorships and 
teachers’ chairs come to be part of the spoils of a 
political victory, an end has come for the time being, 
to the value and effectiveness of this boast and bul- 
wark of American liberty. 

With these possibilities before us and these diffi- 
culties in our way, the duty of every friend of public 
schools and higher education is plain. The question 
must be agitated and the value of this connected 
symmetrical system pressed on public attention. 
The high schools in every neighborhood where it is 
practicable should be reorganized for this work. 
Teachers should set the facts and figures clearly and 
fully before their boards of directors. College men 
should take an active personal interest in all forms 
of the educational question and help every well- 
directed effort, and those holding political office and 
influence who appreciate the importance of these 
questions should be urged to exert themselves to 
bring about the desired result. The combination of 
the whole educational force of our people is all that 
is needed to secure the proper result. 

jut high schools have so far been found scarcely 
possible in rural districts, and such high schools as F 
are indispensable for the work are at present impossi- 
ble in very many places. Besides, there are very 
many who prefer private schools to public on special 
grounds. For vast districts therefore the only 
method available is by academies. ‘These academies 
were the original plan before the adoption, to any 
considerable extent, of the present free-school system, 
and so far as they were able to reach it they did the 
work very well. The growth of the free-school 
system has, however, brought about their decline in 
two ways; first by drawing off a large part of their 
patronage, thus reducing their income ; and second 
by engendering a dislike to paying such rates of 
tuition as would furnish competent salaries, and so 
further reducing the income until now it may safely 
be said that an efficient academy dependent solely 
gn its tuition for its income is scareely to be found. 
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Good endowed academies there are in many places. 
Good academies there are conducted by men who 
derive a large part of their livelihood from other 
sources. Good boarding schools—there are plenty 
of them where the income affords a handsome profit 
overand above expenses ; but an academy dependent 
on tuition alone and paying a fair interest on the 
money invested in buildings, books, and apparatus 
and competent salaries to its instructors, is hardly to 
be found in this country. Something ought here to 
be said about boarding schools as a solution of the 
difficulty of keeping alivea good academy. Probably 
every boarding school in this country which is 
efficiently and economically managed is a source of 
profit. Of course, an incapable man or woman 
unable to teach or govern, and not careful against 
waste and extravagance, will break up at it; but in 
every part of the country, often two in a town with a 
high school beside them, these boarding schools are 
making their projectors a good profit, and many are 
actually growing rich, a thing almost unheard of 
among educators. Wherever, therefore, the need 
of an academy is felt and no other method is availa- 
ble, this is always at hand if the right person can be 
found to take charge of it. It all depends just on 
that, getting the right person in charge of it. 

When the question comes of securing the perma- 
nent efficiency of an academy devoted to instruction 
alone, our information enables us to give a pretty de- 
finite reply. One of the queries in our circular calling 
for information was, ‘‘ What amount of endowment 
would secure permanency for an academy in your 
region of the country?” The replies to that, though 
differing vastly asto amounts in money, all indicated 
this one result: That what was needed was endow- 
ment enough to pay, by its income, the salary of the 
principal. Where money interest is low and living 
high the figures were high, and where interest was 
high and living low the figures were low in the re- 
plies. Given income sufficient to pay a good salary 
for the principal, and that beyond reasonable perad- 
venture, and anywhere in this country an academy 
can be maintained preparing its pupils for the college 
classes in any institution in its neighborhood. Of 
course any amount beyond that could be most ad- 
vantageously employed in additional facilities ; but 
we believe this is the least that will ensure the per- 
manent success of such an institution. As for build- 
ings, in every region there is some neighborhood or 
village where the residents. would furnish them if 
offered the location on those conditions. Indeed, if 
either is to be left to doubt, it is probably better to 
make sure of the endowment, for good teaching can 
be done in any kind of a building, and will be if a 
good salary is secured; but there are fine buildings 
now either vacant or turned into some other use, be- 
cause there was nothing to pay salaries with, and the 
tuition was not sufficient. 

To secure this needed endowment to pay the salary 
of the principal, two ways are open: The first is by 
directing the attention of our liberal men of means to 
the importance of this matter. It is cause for pro- 
found congratulation that our country has so soon in 
its history reached that stage in civilization when 
many rich men recognize the obligation their wealth 
has laid upon them to promote the welfare of society 
by advancing learning. Already the East has arrived 
at this degree of progress, and it is coming fast in all 
parts of our country. Money is given every year by 
the million. Just now the rage is for establishing 
colleges which are not needed, and overlooking 
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academies which are. Moreover it takes half a 
million to found a college that is worth the found- 
ing, while twenty to fifty thousand offered on condi- 
tion that the community where it is located will raise 
an equal amount, will organize a first-class academy, 
doing more real good than four times the amount 
put into a starvling college. It would be a great 
matter if this point could be kept before our people 
in the religious and literary journals. If in any 
region the offer of an academy was not accepted, the 
sum named left to trustees to be expended in special 
instruction in connection with the nearest and best 
high school would be always sure to do the work. 

The other method is by securing a grant of state 
aid to the extent of, say, half the sum required 
annually. It is not good policy for the state as a 
rule to undertake the whole work in this department 
of Intermediate Education, It leaves it unnecessarily 
exposed to the political influence—confines it to a 
comparatively small number of places, and leaves 
the people to take it as a matter not deeply interesting 
them—while tendering them a sum equal to their 
own contribution quickens their efforts, develops 
their interest, doubles the number of places that can 
be reached, and in each case doubles the amount 
expended in the cause by drawing forth the gifts of 
the people. Indeed, whether the state proposes to 
have the work done by academies or high schools, 
there are these and other strong reasons why it 
should use its own appropriations to promote the 
efforts of the people, instead of as a substitute for 
them. Neither the liberality of the state nor the 
charity of private individuals is administered for the 
largest results unless it is employed to develop to the 
utmost the efforts of those receiving the benefits in 
the direction of self-help. 

We have thus given as nearly as possible within 
the limits assigned, the results of our correspondence 
and information on this subject. Its importance 
cannot be easily over-estimated and is increased by 
the general neglect of it and the difficulties sur- 
rounding it. The indifference respecting it is 
largely the result of the prevalent popular incredulity 
as to the value of anything beyond common school 
education. Time cannot now be had to argue the 
value—moral, social and financial—of the higher 
education, but it ought to be done. There are some 
questions that must be constantly re-discussed, and 
this is one of them. Its utility is not obvious in the 
immediate production of food and clothing, like 
farming and manufactures, and yet it is not less 
indispensable to the prosperity of a nation and far 
more remunerative to the individual. If we are to 
have this higher education, this intermediate cannot 
be dispensed with unless we are to experiment on 
the folly of trying to build our educational system 
with the foundation story of the common school and 
the second and third stories of collegiate and pro- 
fessional instruction, and leave out this first story of 
high schools and academies. Foundations without 
superstructures are not much better than super- 
structures without foundations, and to expect the 
two to stand with emptiness between them 1s the 
American folly of to-day. Shall we not be wiser 
hereafter, and unitedly, for the sake of the scholar- 
ship of the future and the scholars of the future, 
carefully examine the peculiarities of our own field 
and labor, and then co-operate with every effort to 
supply this defect in our system—the absence of any 
method of furnishing to all who seek it this inter- 
mediate education. 
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BOSTON KINDERGARTENS. 
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667 > INDERGARTEN, or no kindergar- 
ten’’ is a question likely to be much 
discussed, not only by mammas, anxious to 
know how best to rear and tend their human 
flowers, but by school commissioners, and 
those in authority generally. As Boston is 
the headquarters of the kindergarten move- 
ment in America, perhaps some account of 
the theory and practice here will not be un- 
interesting. In my researches on this sub- 
ject I went first to that dear old patron 
saint of the movement—herself a _ wise, 
blessed, grown-up child—Elizabeth Peabody. 
‘¢ There are just four true kindergartens in 
Boston,’’ she said ; ‘‘all the rest are spuri- 
ous.’’ I have learned since that she ought 
to have included two more, recently estab- 
lished under the auspices of the North-End 
Mission, with trained teachers, and conform- 
ing to the ideas of Froebel as far as possible. 
Miss Peabody seemed to regard Miss Gar- 
land’s, in Chestnut street, as rather the model 
establishment ; so I spent there one entire 
forenoon this week, in order to see, as 
thoroughly as might be, what it is to be a 
human flower in a child-garden. Miss Gar- 
land’s hours are from 9.30 a. m. to 12.30 p. 
m. Her school-year is thirty-six weeks in 
duration, and her terms are eighty dollars 
perannum. To have a longer school-year, 
she said, was of no use, because such fami- 
lies as sent their children to her never re- 
turned to town before October, and some of 
them had even already gone into the coun- 
try. Three hours a day she found quite long 
enough to keep her little people systemati- 
cally busy ; for busy they are every moment 
of the time. 

She takes children of from three to seven. 
She would like to have them the entire four 
years. It isa fundamental theory of the 
kindergarten that no child should ever begin 
to learn to read until it is seven years old; 
and the progress of some children taught on 
this system, when once they began to study, 
has been truly marvelous. Miss Garland has 
an assistant, and a second school-room, 
where a few of those who have been under 
her care until they were seven, are now de- 
voting a small portion of every morning: to 
learning to read, and they are so trained in 
habits of minute observation and close atten- 
tion that they seem to learn almost at sight. 
Her maximum number is twenty-two; but 
she admits so many only because among such 





little ones there is seldom a day when all 
would be present. One has a cold, another 
the measles, or another an anxious grand- 
mother, who thinks the weather is too in- 
clement ; so that not more than sixteen or 
eighteen are likely to be in school at once, 
and'that is as large a number as the true 
kindergarten ought to contain. 

I wish I could make a picture for you of 
this room and the little people in it. There 
are pictures on the walls, such as Cheney’s 
crayon of the Sistine Madonna; on brackets 
are graceful busts; bouquets are in pretty 
vases ; but, above all, there is a wealth of 
green things growing, potted plants in large 
variety and in a very thrifty condition. This 
idea of growing plants, you must under- 
stand, is one of Froebel’s essentials. It is 
good for the body, he thinks, to tend them ; 
it is good for the soul to love and watch 
them. Each child has one or more. His 
plant is as much his own as his @ap or his mit- 
tens. He waters it—he picks off the dead 
leaves—he turns it toward the sun—he is 
proud of it beyond measure. The children 
who are present each day are allowed, as a 
favor, to tend the plants of the absent; and 
they do this faithfully and with great delight. 

Imagine, in this picture-adorned, blos- 
soming room, a dozen little tots, more or 
less—girls and boys being about equally re- 
presented. Fancy them seated in little chairs, 
so as not to tire their tiny legs, before long, 
low tables, just about as high as the seat of a 
grown-up person’s chair, made of light, pol- 
ished wood, divided by black lines into 
square inches, by which the eyes of the chil- 
dren presently become accustomed to mea- 
sure objects. Here they sii for half an hour, 
busy, perhaps at building with blocks, per- 
haps at modeling in clay, perhaps at folding 
paper, or drawing, or embroidering on cards; 
forno John or Richard who has been trained 
in a kindergarten will be necessarily depend- 
ent on his wife’s caprices as regards his but- 
tons. This work goes on for half an hour, 
and then there is half an hour of play. But, 
first, I must tell you about the ‘‘occupation,”’ 
as they call it. 

Building with blocks sounds like mere fun, 
doesn’t it? but, really, it exercises these 
little minds very actively. They were given, 
when I was there, a cube, whichin Froebel’s 
list of ‘* Gifts’? is numbered the fourth. It 
is composed of eight wooden oblongs, two 
inches in length, an inch wide, and half an 
inch thick. These:little oblongs are shaped 
like bricks, you perceive, and with them the 
children are instructed to build. Eachone 
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must have his own idea, and plenty of room 
is thus given for invention. One built a 
bridge, with steps leading up to it, suggested 
by the one in the Public Garden. Another 
made a summer-house and explained his 
notion of its construction. Another made 
what he called an engine, with the gate to 
shut when the bell rings, and the sign-board 
over it. He had a spare oblong, and he set 
it up onend and said it was theman to tend 
the gate. Another little fellow, full of fun 
and brightness, made a school-house and 
set a solitary oblong in front of the door. 
““Who is that?’’ asked Miss Garland. 
‘That is Elise, coming all alone, as she did 
this morning,’ he said, laughing. Elise 
was a small maiden, with bright eyes and 
many ruffles, who was usually escorted by a 
nurse, but who had surprised them that morn- 
ing by coming, with the utmost dignity, 
quite alone. 

After this half-hour’s ‘‘ occupation’’ was 
over, there came half an hour of play. The 
plays are set to music, and are the most ad- 
mirable system of gymnastics imaginable. 
Let no one aspire to teach a kindergarten 
who cannot sing, at least tolerably, for the 
amusement is all accompanied by singing. 
They play mostly ring plays, so contrived as 


thoroughly to exercise the muscles, to teach 
grace of motion, and to prepare the little 
folks for futuredancing. After half an hour’s 


play comes another ‘‘ occcupation.’’ Per- 
haps it is drawing. For this purpose they 
have peculiar slates, grooved into little 
squares a quarter of an inch each way. This 
aids them to be accurate in their lines. As 
they go on the slates are changed, the 
grooves becoming less and less deep, until at 
last they can draw as accurately on plain 
slates as they could at first on the grooved 
ones. Or perhaps they weave paper, choos- 
ing their own combinations of color. Or 
they model ; and one little boy had shaped 
out of clay a surprisingly good turtle. Their 
leaf impressions in clay were extremely deli- 
cate and pretty. All the time their atten- 
tion is alert ; their habits of close and accu- 
rate observation are forming, and they are 
so interested in what is going on as to know 
no weariness. They wait on themselves, and 
put away all their implements as soon as they 
have finished using them, with a careful order- 
liness which is in itself an excellent training 
for the future man or woman. They learn 
to be independent and self-helpful. 

There is only one public kindergarten at 
present in Boston, but there is a wide-spread 
desire that there should be others—enough 
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to accommodate the whole city full of little 
folks. ‘The one objection is the price. It 
is the most expensive of public. schools, 
because, while one teacher can and does 
ordinarily attend to the instruction of fifty 
scholars or more, the utmost number which 
can be taught with advantage in a single 
kindergarten is twenty-four. Miss Garland, 
in her private school, would not admit so 
large a number as this; but it would be the 
maximum number of the public kindergar- 
ten. The single public one already estab- 
lished is at the corner of Allston and Somer- 
set streets, under the charge of Miss Symonds, 
a teacher trained by Miss Garland. The 
outlay for the necessary working apparatus 
for the first year is not less than $150, and 
the city hesitates to pay a teacher a full 
teacher’s wages to instruct two dozen babies, 
and to add $150 more to buy them scientific 
toys. But the kindergarten advocates trust 
to this one experiment to prove their system 
so useful, and, indeed, so necessary, that the 
public cannot afford to do without it. 

It is curious to notice the difference in 
condition of the ‘‘ human flowers,’’ as Froe- 
bel loves to call them, in the different schools 
already in progress in Boston. Miss Garland 
has under her care the pot-house blossoms— 
the delicate little fairies who are brought to 
her by their maids or their coachmen, and 
who are clad in purple and fine linen. The 
public kindergarten contains good, hardy, 
native flowers, corresponding with those 
which grow out of doors in our gardens, fed 
by wholesome rain and sun and dew. And 
the two kindergartens which the North-End 
Mission has just added to its already noble 
work, are they not full of weeds—poor, little, 
vagabond, wayside thistles ? Miss Garland 
says her great difficulty is to interest her 
pampered little ones—used to French dolls 
and unlimited bon-bons—in the simple plea- 
sures of the kindergarten. ‘They are accus- 
tomed to so much luxury at home that the 
pictures and flowers and little ornaments 
which would bea vision of impossible loveli- 
ness to some poverty-stricken child, seem to 
them, at first, trivial and of small account. 
But, as soon as their intellects are fully 
awakened, as soon as they have tasted the 
pleasures of observation and invention, she 
has no more trouble. Yet she half seemed 
to envy the teachers of children who were 
not the curled darlings of fortune. ‘‘It 
would be so lovely,’’ she said, ‘‘to give 
them their first glimpses of beauty and order 
—to open to them the doors of a new 
world.’’ As to the mission schools, one of 
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them is taught by a Roman Catholic, the 
other by a Protestant; so that for little 
wayfarers of either faith there is congenial 
welcome. 

One cannot go to a kindergarten without 
becoming enthusiastic about the system. 
You see the little creatures, so quick, so ob- 
servant, so inventive, and, above all, so 
bright and so happy. ‘‘ How do you punish 
them?’’ I asked; ‘‘ for, of course, being 
human children, they are naughty some 
times.’’ ‘*They seldom need anything more 
than the mildest reproof,’’ was the answer ; 
‘* but when they do, it’s quite sufficient to 
move the offender’s chair away from the 
others, and give him a little sense of isola- 
tion.”’ 

There will be no lack of trained teachers 
for this system, for every year Miss Garland 
has a class of young ladies in the afternoons. 
She carefully instructs them in her theory and 
practice ; allows them, by turns, to assist in 
the-exercises of her own school ; and, at the 
end of a year, she will have apundantly fitted 
them for their work, provided always that 
nature has been beforehand with her in giv- 
ing them a mental and spiritual adaptation to 
receive her instructions. For let no one think 
that to teach in a kindergarten is a simple 
matter, requiring little culture and _ less 
genius. I know of no more exacting 
occupation. Infinite tact, infinite sweet- 
ness, infinite patience, are a few of 
the requisitions. Wordsworth’s perfect wo- 
man, nobly planned, would be none too good 
for it. But, given the teacher at once wise 
and zealous, and the parent who understands 
that to spell words of three letters is not the 
only or the most important knowledge possi- 
ble to an infant human being, and we can 
certainly, by the system of Froebel, make 
our children thoughtful, reasoning, inven- 
tive, and orderly, almost from their cradles ; 
and, above all, we can so quicken and 
awaken their perceptions as to render them 
capable of using, to the best advantage, 
whatever opportunities the future may offer 
them. 

The general interest in this system is 
rapidly increasing. Four or five other visi- 
tors were at Miss Garland’s when I was 
there, among them a gentleman and his wife 
from Minnesota, who wished to make the 
system useful on the frontier. A young lady 
came in—one of Miss Garland’s class of 
teachers who graduated last wéek—and it 
appeared that she had already been engaged 
by a number of wealthy families to keep a 
summer kindergarten at Beverly Farms, 





which was to combine with the regular sys- 
tem all out-of-door delights of flowers and 
birds and sea and sky. 

To the almost universal use of this system, 
there is, as I said, the one sole objection— 
its expensiveness. People must very thor- 
oughly understand the importance of early 
training in order to be willing to payso much 
to educate their babies. The state not only 
hesitates before one teacher and $150 worth 
of apparatus for every two dozen scholars, 
but the parent stops to consider at $80a year 
for a wee object just out of its cradle; but, 
meantime, enough are being taught to show 
the worth of the system ; and the few who 
have both the sense to perceive its advanta- 
ges and the money to procure them, are 
likely to see their reward in the educated 
perceptions of their very young children. 


New York Tribune. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


LIST of questions equal in degree of 
A difficulty was used at each of the an- 
nual examinations in Perry county, Septem- 
ber and October, 1874, by Silas Wright, 
county superintendent. 

In theory of teaching, Wickersham’s School 
Economy is made the basis. In U. S. 
History, a knowledge of the subject such as 
may be obtained from Seavey’s, Swinton’s 
or Barnes’s, with the constitution. A selec- 
tion of one or two verses is read by the 
applicant after he has pronounced singly the 
words of the first sentence, 

READING. 

Mark the accented syllable of Yosemite. Define 
pilgrimage, splendor, balustrade. Mark opposite, on 
the right of the word, the number indicating the let- 
ters necessary to the sound of cast/e. What kind of 
word is wind-blown? Explain the mark. Define 
Emphasis, and give the classification of the subject. 

What principle would you give as a guide to your 
pupils in the use of Inflection? Write examples 
requiring the different kinds of inflection—mark 
each. Do you teach the elementary sounds? 
Why? What is the correct position of the, reader? 
What is reading ? 


SPELLING. 

Limekiln, roguish, chestnut, time-piece, amateur, 
women, hymen, rhubarb, horrible, polygon, tolera- 
ble, horrible, tyranny, scalene, receipt, review, car- 
riage, tocsin, anise, beckon, ‘supersede, celery, 
o’clock, deficit, jewsharp, metallic, chattel, persim- 
mon, tenet, valise, police. 


GRAMMAR. 


Write a sentence containing doy and #0, another 
containing ¢ai/or and goose; a third containing Few 
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and greater; a fourth having a collective noun and 
a transitive verb. Write correctly: On either side of 
the river was the tree of life. Who did you go 
with? Have either of you seen him? The one- 
third of 6 is 2. Wrench the clothes. Write: He 
drove like Jehu. Either James or William will 
come. All came but Jane. Who struck whom? 
Write the present tense, past tense, and perfect par- 
ticiple of eat, sit, swim, fly, burst, drink, set, win. 
Write the plural of focus, oasis, animalcula, brother, 
7, deer, I, who, Mary, Mr., fish, tailor, spoonful. 
Compare smart, up, chief, worse, rocky, square, black- 
ish. Writethe ordinals of 7,21, 4,100. Write the op- 
posite gender of Jew, hero, stag, teacher, lass, hun- 
ter, nephew, sir, czar, maid, duke, bride. Write the 
following, using correctly the * possessive sign: 
Brooks’s Arithmetics, eagles’ nests, men’s hats, as- 
sessors’ lists, Teachers’ institute. 

Nore.—These exercises are given orally by the examiner. 
After they have been written in the class the sentences are an- 
ng and parsed. The papers are then collected and exam- 
ined, 


THEORY OF TEACHING. 


Write your name and post-office. Your age in 
years. The number of terms you have taught. The 
names of the books on teaching that you have read 
or studied. Are you a reader of 7he Pennsylvania 
School Fournal? answer Yes, or No. Can you teach 
vocal music? Give the arguments for and against 
prizes as incentives to study. What should the 
teacher be? In teaching what subjects do you use 
the blackboard? Is it necessary for teachers of 
the lower grades to acquaint themselves with the 
higher branches of study? What are the character- 
istics of a good question? What constitutes a good 
answer? What are the purer ideal creations? Give 
the proper incentives to study. What does school 
government include? Do you teach arithmetic in- 
ductively or deductively? How do you call and 
dismiss your classes? Write a composition of five 
sentences on School Organization. 


U. S. HISTORY. 


Constitution.—Where must all revenue bills origi- 
nate? What is the U. S. guarantee to each state? 
Of how many Senators does the U. S. Senate 
consist at the present time? Who and from what 
counties are the Pennsylvania Senators? When 
must the yeas and nays be entered in the journal? 
How many powers has Congress? Name four. 
Who ordained and established the Constitution of 
the United States? What constitutes eligibility for 
member of the House of Representatives, U. S. 
Senator, President and Chief Justice? 

Administrations.—When and where was the Con- 
federate-government formed? Give a battle of each 
year of the War of Secession? Name the presidents 
and the political party to which each belonged in 
the order of their administrations? What president 
was the general of the Rio Grande? When, or in 
whose administration was the battle of New Orleans 
fought, Perry’s victory, Alexander Hamilton killedina 
duel with Aaron Burr, the Whisky Insurrection, Orders 
in Council, “Milan Decree,’”’ Lafayette’s visit to 
America? When did Washington die ? John Adams? 
Thomas Jefferson ? When was the struggle for Kansas, 
the treaty of Gaudaloupe Hidalgo, the assassination of 
Mr. Lincoln, the discovery of gold in California? What 
regularly elected presidents were not inaugurated on 
the 4th of March? How long will the U. S., be 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


| China, and Patagonia. 
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without a president before the next regularly elected 
president will be inaugurated? What president was 
president of the U.S. Constitutional Convention? 
Who was the author of the Declaration? What 
father and son were presidents of the United States? 
Who was called the “old man eloquent?” Who 
was the bachelor president? Who was the most 
scholarly president ? 

Elementary History.—English discoveries. The 
patriots of the Revolution, celebrated for talking rather 
than shooting qualities? Different forms of govern- 
ment in the colonies? Why was America named 
after Americus Vespucius instead of Christopher 
Columbus? Who were the American commanders 
at Ticonderoga, Bunker Hill, Trenton, Wyoming, 
Charleston, Yorktown? What distinguished for- 
eigners came to aid us during the Revolution? 
Settlements of Conn., R. I, Va., N. H., N. J., 
Penn., Carolina. 

Give the causes of the Revolution, and a battle of 
each year. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Political with Map- Drawing.—Define Geography, 
Government, Religion. Name the principal sea- 
ports of England, France, Spain, Russia, Prussia, 
Greece, Brazil, Japan, China, United States. Name 
the circles and explain their use and the reason for 
their position. Define political divisions. Draw a map 
of New York. Give the form of government and 
the name of ruler of the United States, Mexico, 
Spain, France, Great Britain, Brazil, Prussia, Japan, 
Give the county, the state, 
of the United States, or the county of Penna., in 
which the following places are found: Archangel, 
Crimea, Tunis, Havre, Constantinople, Moscow, 
Yeddo, Hue, Calcutta, Liverpool, Capetown, Mon- 
rovia, Derne, Melbourne, Beunos Ayres, Valparaiso, 
Aspinwall, Havana, Carson City, ‘Tahlequah, 
Lincoln, Baton-Rouge, St. Louis, Detroit, Spring- 
field, Wilmington, Washington, Brooklyn, Erie, 
Chester, Philadelphia, Scranton, Pottsville, Gettys- 
burg, Lancaster, Allentown, Reading, Newport. 

What people have celebrated their millenary 
anniversary? Give the highest mountain, the 
most active volcano, the most remarkable river in 
the Western Continent—in the Eastern Continent, 
the longest river, the largest lake, the most populous 
city, the city that includes the greatest number of 
square miles within its limits. How do the con- 
tinents differ from the hemispheres? Name the 
Territories of the United States. In what states 
are the following minerals found: Gold, silver, coal, 
granite, salt, copper, lead, tin, and marble? 

Physical Geography.—Why is_ the 
milder in England than in the same 
in America? Upon what theory can you ac- 
count for volcanoes, earthquakes, and geysers? 
Give classification of rivers, valleys, lakes, oceans, 
continents, animal kingdom (Cuvier’s), vegetable 
life, clouds, winds and ocean currents. How do 
you account for the color and saltness of the ocean ? 
Has the phenomenon of hail in the summer been 
satisfactorily explained ? What are isothermal lines ? 


climate 
latitude 


WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 
Write answers to the following questions : 
Why does multiplying 4% by % give a product 
less than the multiplier or multiplicand? Write $9, 
94, 9%, ghhd., gcts., gd., 9°, gmin., 9’, 9sec., 99’’. 
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9 sq. yd., 9 cu. ft., 9 wk., 9 pwt., 9 gr, 9 wb, 
9A. Read 8.44%1. Write a proper, compound, 
improper, and complex fraction; a mixed number; 
the reciprocal of 7; a number of ten-thousandths, 
Define arithmetic, unit, ratio, proportion, interest, a 
fraction, a decimal, notation, and numeration. Write 
a compound number with all the denominations of 
the Cubic Measure table. 

Problems.—How much land at $2.25 per sq. ft. will 
$2,000,000 buy? The shadow of a cloud was 
observed to move 600 ft. in 2334 seconds; what was 
the wind’s velocity per hour? From a heap of 
potatoes containing 243 bus., 2 pk., were filled 150 
baskets, each holding 3 pk., 2 qt. How many 
bushels and pecks remained inthe heap? A bushel 
of grain was raised from Iqt., Ipt. What decimal 
was the seed of the crop? When greenbacks, 
measured in gold, were at 20% discount, what was 
gold measured in greenbacks? Bought a pile of 
wood 28 ft. long, 3.75 feet wide and 4 ft. high at $4 
a cord ; owing to some worm-eaten sticks the vender 
deducted 4 cu. ft; what was the cost? If a cellar 
if 20 ft. square, and walled with stone 8 ft in height, 
required the number of perches in the wall, if it is 
1.5 feet thick, and each perch is 25.75 cu. ft? 

If by selling a quarter of pepper for 105 mills 
there is 2 cents loss, what is the loss per cent.? How 
long before the voting has ended in San Francisco, 
Long. 122° 13’ W., can the voters of Eastport, Me., 
Long. 67° W., telegraph to San Francisco the result 
of their election, the polls closing at -both places at 
sunset ? 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 


The following problems were placed on the board 
for written solutions : . 

My friend’s watch loses 2 minutes in 3 hours, and 
mine gains 20 minutes a day; they were set by 
correct time yesterday noon, and are now half an 
hour apart; what time is it? If 8 boys weed a 
garden in 5 hours, in what time will the job be com- 
pleted, provided 3 boys leave when the work is half 
done ? 

Oral Solution.—Said Eto F: My age is § years 
more than yours, but 4 years ago my age was % of 
what yours will be 4 years hence; what was the age 
of each? 
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DRILL IN PRIMARY READING. 





BY EMMA GARFIELD MARTIN. 


HE increasing prominence of elocution- 

ary training is one of the natural out- 
growths of educational advancement. It is 
a kind of ‘‘ modernism’’ in its application of 
present methods, while in principle it is 
among the oldest elements of ancient classi- 
cal culture. Much of the speech-making of 
to-day is quite a different affair from the 
famous orations of Grecian and Roman an- 
tiquity. 

We are sometimes termed a nation of 
speech-makers, and if averdict isto be ren- 
dered on the evidence of the tomes of debates 
that annually teem from the national and 
state printing offices, the judgment would 





affirm the proposition. In these times when 
political, religious, social and moral ques- 
tions are to be discussed by all classes, and 
frequently by both sexes, in public assem- 
blages, there are few persons that think earn- 
estly on the topics of the day who do not 
find occasions on which they desire to ex- 
press their ideas before others. Nearly every 
one must have either felt or noticed the de- 
ficiency of the great mass of those who ap- 
pear in public, in the elements of elocution- 
ary training. When Pope said ‘‘ The sound 
must seem an echo to the sense,’’ he could 
hardly have addressed himself to some of the 
modern ‘‘ mad ranters’’ with any hope of 
being heeded. 

That proverb of Solomon which says, ‘‘ A 
word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver,’’ might find a ready appli- 
cation to-day in an elocutionary sense. 

It is, in fact, often a matter difficult to de- 
cide which occasions the most wonder, the 
intelligence displayed by some speakers in 
the matter of their address, or the uncouth- 
ness of the manner of their delivery. To 
specify faults is always easier than to suggest 
practical remedies. In this case the general 
idea of the necessity for more thorough and 
systematic training in the proper use of the 
voice will readily be made apparent. 

A more specific proposition, however, I 
desire todiscuss.. It may be worded (though 
perhaps somewhat negatively) in this way: 
The most prolific occasion of the stilted and 
unnatural methods of speaking in public, and 
often in conversation, is the want of proper 
elementary training in reading in our prim- 
ary schools. Illustrations are plentiful. I 
can readily recall innumerable instances 
where young pupils in attempting to read 
put on an almost entire change of features, 
and transform their natural expression into 
one so strained and painful that it actually 
excites pity to look at them. 

Is it any wonder that under such circum- 
stances the words come out with a spasmodic 
emphasis, and that the whole reading exer- 
cise is an unnatural one? Further, can it 
be doubted that such reading develops bad 
habits of speaking in public? ‘The process 
by which a good style of reading and 
speaking is acquired, is largely imitative. 
It is well known that in early life especi- 
ally, the imitative faculties—if the term may 
be used—are most active, and that the edu- 
cational system that brings them into promi- 
nent use in primary teaching, is the most 
effective. Habits of early life become almost 
a part of the individual. 
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An unnatural, stilted habit of reading 
once formed, is with much difficulty reme- 
died ; whereas, an easy, natural style, if 
thoroughly acquired in youth, bears its im- 
press forever after. He whose vocation it is 
to be constantly before the public, needs 
that systematic drilling in the principles of 
elocution which should constitute it a spe- 
ciality in his professional course of study, 
The finished orator acquires his special pow- 
ers of impressing and wielding an audience 
usually by liberal natural gifts supplanted by 
thorough study and practice of the elements 
that constitute spoken language. 

But it is not to that class I am specially 
referring, although incidentally it would be 
included. I speak of those whom accident, 
or peculiar circumstances, or other causes 
needless to enumerate, bring before the pub- 
lic without any special preparation in the 
proper use of the voice further than that 
received in the ordinary course of an ele- 
mentary education. Perhaps nothing in the 


present generation has brought out more 
prominently the deficiency in the vocal cul- 
ture of the women of our country than the 
recent so-called ‘‘ Temperance Crusade.”’ 
Iam not entering into any discussion of that 
phase of warfare, but refer to it merely as 


an illustration. Thousands of meetings have 
been held all over the country during the 
past year, at which the speakers were of the 
female sex. Fault-finding that has almost 
approached accusation in its character, has 
been indulged in to the effect that the speakers 
possessed voices that could scarcely be heard 
by the most attentive listeners. Not only 
that, but where one did succeed in raising 
her voice to a pitch to be heard, it generally 
grated on the ear in a harsh manner, or as- 
sured a sing-song tone that was anything but 
entertaining. It would be presumption to 
say that all this would be remedied by the 
primary instruction to which I allude. It 
is not, however, beyond the facts to state 
that in the majority of instances the glar- 
ing fault is the want of an easy, unaffected 
style of speaking. Of course, cogent, logi- 
cal, convincing speakers cannot be made out 
of every person who has a natural way of 
talking, but it will not be denied that the 
method of delivery is a strong element in 
the impression produced on the audience. 
If a person cannot read in a way that will 
convey an intelligent idea of the author’s 
meaning, and impart it in a manner that is 
not affected for the occasion, there is but 
little hope that he can appear to advantage 
before an audience. Equally true is it that 
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if a person acquires a stilted, unnatural style 
of reading in youth, the chances are over- 
whelmingly in favor of his retaining it 
throughout the rest of his life. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
netneetidiaiianianies 
THE RECITATION. 


BY T. J. CHAPMAN, 


HE visitor to our common schools is 
frequently struck with surprise by the 
strangely careless manner in which recita- 
tions are so often attended to by both teach- 
ers and pupils. Theré is such a shiftless, 
shambling way of getting through with the 
recitations, as though the whole matter was 
simply to get through. Pupils seem to be 
satisfied with knowing the lesson, and many 
seem to be satisfied whether they know the 
lesson or not, while the teacher seems to rest 
contented in the consciousness that he has 
discharged his duty by ‘‘hearing’’ the lesson. 
We have too many mere hearers of lessons 
in the school room. 

The recitation properly consists of two 
parts; the language and the facts of the 
lesson. Both these should receive careful 
attention. ‘The language in which a lesson 
is recited should be grammatically correct, 
clear, and full; the facts of the lesson, that 
is the things learned, should be stated with 
thoroughness and exactness. Teachers 
should not permit ungrammatical expres- 
sions to pass—for instance, ‘‘them’’ for 
*“‘those,’’ and ‘‘is’’ for ‘‘are’’—and they 
should not be satisfied with a vague, uncer- 
tain statement of the facts comprised in the 
lesson. The pupil should have a clear 
conception of these facts, he should see 
nothing ‘‘as through a glass darkly,’’ and 
he should be required to express his knowl- 
edge properly. School is the place to learn 
to do this; if it is not done there, where will 
it be done ? 

There are several good reasons why pupils 
should recite in the manner here recom- 
mended. In the first place, the teacher will 
not know how well a pupil knows his 
lesson unless he recites it just as well as he 
knows it; and unless the teacher knows this, 
he will not know just what he ought to say 
to explain any difficulties in the lesson, or 
what to add by way of illustration, &c. 
Again, the pupil will remember the lesson 
better by reciting ittoa teacher; and especi- 
ally if he takes pains to recite the lesson 
well, the mere effort to do so, will impress it 
more firmly and permanently upon his mind. 
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This certainly is something worth attending | 
to. Finally, by requiring pupils to recite 
their lessons correctly and accurately, they 
acquire a habit of expressing themselves in 
this manner, and surely that is something. 


How many quarrels and law-suits grow out | 
| while the habits of carelessness and inatten- 
| tion which grow out of it, at least balance 
| the advantages. 


of the careless and inaccurate habit of ex- 
pressing themselves, which many people 
have. Perhaps no other means can be 
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suggested, of making neat, concise and 


| correct speakers, that will prove so effective 
| as this. 
| to the careless and inefficient mode of recit- 
| ing which prevails in so many schools. 


At all events, a stop should be put 


It 
is productive of scarcely any good results, 


+ 
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ET all teachers read and profit by the 


|common schools and higher institutions of 


| any kind. 


‘It is utterly disreputable,’’ in 


| the language of Dr. Hays, ‘‘that there should 


| 


clear, practical and cultured article in | 
| the closer union of all our educational instt- 


this number, by Prof. J. Willis Westlake. 


Teachers are deficient in literary culture— | 


many of them sadly deficient. This ought 
not to be true. No other body 
enjoy the same opportunity of reading. 
well improved, certain hours almost every 
day might be devoted to that purpose by the 
hardest worked teacher. 
lake or some other person equally compe- 
tent prepare for Zhe Journal a course of 
English reading for teachers ? Many teachers, 
we believe, are ready to follow _ in 
matter a safe guide. 


WE lay elsewhere before our readers an 


of men | 
If | 


| be anything but codperation’”’ 
| respective friends. 


between their 
Some ten or twelve years 
ago, we advocated at a meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association held at Meadville, 


tutions ; but as the report of the proceedings 
will show, we were then pronounced a radi- 
al, and voted down by an almost unani- 
Never faltering in our advocacy 
that day to this, we 


mous vote. 
of this measure from 


| expect to live to see the time when Pennsyl- 


Will Prof. West- | 


| nious. 
this | 


vania will have a system of education com- 
plete in all its parts, from the common 
school to the university, united and harmo- 
Dr. Hays, methinks, has a vision 
clear enough to see this glad day and a heart 


| big enough to welcome it. 


address by Dr. George P. Hays, President | 


of Washington and Jefferson College, deliv- 
ered before the National Teachers’ 
tion at its recent meeting at Detroit. His 
subject, that of Intermediate Schools, by 


| as fixed in this state. 
Associa- | 
'and Classical 


The address, in speaking of Normal 
schools, contains a slight error in reference 
to the course of study for these institutions 
It contains provision 
for Elementary, but for Scientific 
instruction. The two latter 


not only 


| courses are quite as extensive as Dr. Hays 


which he means schools of a grade between | 
the common schools and the colleges, is one | 


of immediate and pressing interest. We 
feel sure that none of our readers 
profit by his able discussion of it. 
ourselves, we have no hesitation in endorsing 
Dr. Hays’ views as a whole, and very little 
in endorsing them in detail. 
are much the same as those presented in 
several of the reports issued by the Superin- 


would wish. The trouble is that but a small 
number of students are willing to remain 


'long enough to finish the higher. courses. 


will fail to | T 
As to} 
| sufficient salary 


Indeed, they | 


tendent of Common Schools within the last | 


few years. 


The want of secondary instruc- | 


tion must be supplied by increasing the | 


number of endowed academies and public | 
high schools in the state and strengthening | 
those already in existence. There is no) 


here is not yet sufficient demand for 
teachers possessing high qualifications or 
held out as an inducement. 
But the better day is coming. We must 


‘‘Jabor and wait.’’ 


WE reproduce here for the purpose of em- 
phasizing it, one of Dr. Hays’ pointed para- 


graphs. He says in speaking of the difficul- 
ties in the way of carrying into effect the 
plans proposed in the interest of intermedi- 
ate schools: 

The other deficiency is one which afflicts our 


real antagonism between the two classes of | | 


whole system of state schools. It is the interference 
institutions, as there is none between the | 


of gutter politicians with these matters about which 
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they know nothing at all. Pandering to the preju- 
dices of the rabble for, the sake of votes, they per- 
petually criticise and quarrel with every effort to ele- 
vate our schools, and so annoy able and sensible 
teachers that they are driven out of the field, and it 
is then confided to such incompetent hands that its 
course of study must be lowered or they can’t teach 
it. Our hope is in that intelligence of the American 
people which will lead them to keep in office the men 
now in office who have broad views of these ques- 
tions, and to guard with unceasing vigilance against 
the admission to educational offices of those who are 
low enough to make it an instrument for mere party 
promotion. When directorships and teachers’ chairs 
come to be a part of the spoils of a political victory, 
an end has come, for the time, of the value and ef- 
fectiveness of this boasted bulwark of American liberty. 


Pror. F. A. ALLEN, whohas been engaged 
in attending a series of Institutes in the state 
of New York, gives it as his opinion that 
the plan of having the Institutes continue in 
session for two weeks, as in New York, 
instead of one week, as in this state, is not 
comparatively very successful. He finds the 


attendance of teachers much more irregular 
there than here, and consequently instruction 
cannot be so systematic or so fruitful in good. 


OnE of the liveliest Institute papers that 
has come under our notice is the Daziy 
Institute Echo, published at Youngsville, by 
Messrs. Hoag and White, during the recent 
sessions of the Warren County Institute. 
The terse and satisfactory reports of lectures 
and lessons were made by Miss Anna M. 
Porter. If Warren has many teachers who 
can do as well, we congratulate Mr. Suther- 
land upon hiscorps. Mr. W: W. Woodruff, 
Supts. H. S. Jones, J. C. Graham, C. C. 
Taylor, Miss McCleery and others said good 
things and did good work, The spicy sheet 
under notice closes an extended biographical 
sketch of -our old friend Woodruff, with the 
quiet remark that he is ‘‘a very handsome 
man.’’ Of course! Supt. Sutherland knows 
the ‘‘points’’ of a good platform man. 


In a notice of a teachers’ institute held in 
the state of Indiana, we see it stated that a 
course of lessons was given on ‘‘ Morals and 
Manners,’’ with practical application to the 
school-room ; and also there was presented 
an outline of Mental Science, with a view of 
leading teachers to see that this science is the 
basis of all true instruction. Some effortsin 
the same direction have been made in the in- 
stitutes of this state. Has not the time come 
for something more direct and systematic ? 
Surely, our teachers have much to learn con- 
cerning the moral training of children ; and 
all discussion of methods of instruction that 
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does not reach down to the solid ground of 
the principles of mental science must be loose 
and unworthy of confidence. 


WE have never liked the plan of expelling 
so-called bad children from school. With 
such children in many cases the school is 
their only hope. They have no homes, or 
worse than none. Church and Sabbath- 
school are closed to them. No parents or 
friends look after them, and the example of 
their companions is moral poison. Coming 
from cellar, or garret, or loathsome alley, the 
school furnishes the only ray of light that 
penetrates their. warped and darkened minds. 
To turn them out of school is most likely to 
ruin them forever. Thus treated, they are 
apt to lose all self-respect, all hope, and sink 
down to the lowest depths of vice and crime. 
Teachers, hesitate long before expelling a 
child from school.. Consider his surround- 
ings, the influences that have made him what 
he is; find, if possible, an open way to his 
heart, and save him. 


Ir anywhere in this country a compulsory 
educational law should be successful, it is in 
the state of Connecticut. The state is 
small, the population dense, the intelligence 
above the average, the traditions of the 
people not wholly averse to stringent legis- 
lation, the general school officers able and 
earnest, and yet the recent law compelling 
parents to send their children to school 
seems to be there as in other states a dead 
letter. We take the following figures from 
the. National Normal: 

The enumeration last year was 131,748—this year 
132,908, showing an increase of 1,160 children who 
should be in the schools, and indicating that if the 
system worked even as well this year as last, there 
should be an increase in enrolment and attendance. 
But the enrolment last year, without a compulsory 
law, was 114,805, while this year with the cor.pulsory 
law it is only 114,757, showing an actual decrease 
of 48. So that last year without the law, the enrol- 
ment was 87 per cent. of the enumeration ; this 
year, with the law it isonly 86. Again, the attendance 
last year without the law was 70.30 per cent. of the 
eurolment; while this year, with the law, it is only 
70.27 per cent. of the enrolment; showing a small 
decrease, but a decrease notwithstanding. This is 
the more remarkable, when it is noticed that in com- 
paring the figures for the past six years, the first year 
of the compulsory law is the first year to show a 
decrease in the enrolment. 


These figures seem to be authentic. If 
they do not tell the truth, will Secretary 
Northrop explain? 


THE new Leonard school house at Clear- 
field was dedicated to the work of public in- 
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struction on Friday evening, October oth. 
The.exercises took place in the Opera House. 
The audience was large, and consisted of the 
teachers and pupils of the school and many 
citizens. On the platform sat the members 
of the school board, a committee of citizens 
who had assisted the board in making ar- 
rangements for the exercises, Judge Leonard, 
to whose generosity the school owes almost 
everything, and the speakers invited for the 
occasion. An orchestra furnished appropri- 
ate music. 

Wm. McCullogh, Esq., presided, and first 
introduced Hon. Wm. A. Wallace, who, on 
the part of the school board, in some happy 
remarks, gave a brief history of the school 
house and handed it over to the citizens. 
The trust was received on behalf of the citi- 
zens in a neat speech by Dr. Wilson. State 
Superintendent Wickersham then delivered 
a congratulatory address. Other speeches 
followed, until the audience became quite en- 
thusiastic. Ex-Governor Bigler, a member 
of the school board, who had been West on 
business connected with the Centennial, ar- 
rived at home about nine o’clock, came im- 
mediately to the hall, and was received with 
the most lively demonstrations of pleasure. 
The whole audience arose to their feet and 
gave him cheer after cheer. The Governor 
returned thanks and expressed his warm ap- 
proval of the enterprise and the public school 
system generally. 

Judge Leonard, after whom the school is 
named, is a hale old bachelor. His contri- 
bution to it now amounts to some thirty odd 
thousand dollars. Having no children him- 
self, he has become the intellectual foster- 
father of all the children of the town for all 
time. He will need no other monument to 
keep his memory green in the hearts of the 
coming generations of the people of his town 
for centuries. 

The school building is beautifully located, 
built of brick, large enough to accommodate 
five hundred pupils, and makes a very hand- 
some appearance. The furniture is of the 
best, and the internal conveniences are those 
most approved in modern school architec- 
ture. Asa whole it is a credit to the town 
and the State. 





FRANKLIN INSTITUTE ExHiBiT1Ion.—This 
grand exhibition, now open in Philadelphia, 
has already been visited with delighted in- 
terest by tens of thousands. It is a, great 
school for the artisan, the manufacturer, and 
the man of science. The Franklin Institute 
‘was formed a half century since for the pur- 
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pose of instructing all those who labor with 
head or hand in industrial pursuits ; for 
bringing together all such, that each might 
freely communicate with the other ; that the 
knowledge of each might become the com- 
mon property ofall. Formed by mechanics, 
with the co-operation of men of science, these 
classes have in it ever since worked harmon- 
iously together, so that by their joint 
efforts its publications and its labors have, 
though fully abreast the scientific pro- 
gress of the time, been eminently practical. 
Its last public exhibition was held some 
fifteen years ago. ‘Two reasons are assigned 
in explanation of this fact, namely, lack of 
means and inability to procure a building 
large enough for such display as must be made. 
That now occupied is the old freight depot of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, at the 
corner of Market and Thirteenth streets, 
which, as it has been fitted up, affords some 
two and a quarter acres of space for exhibi- 
tion purposes. There are more than six 
hundred exhibitors, representing almost 
every department of industry, and applica- 
tion for space was made by some six hundred 
more who could not be accommodated. 
Before his grand ascension, the aeronaut 
sometimes sends off a small balloon to test 
the upper currents. Philadelphia does the 
same in this four weeks exhibition ; and, as 
everybody inquires, if this be the advance 
courier, what will be the Centennial Expo- 
sition to follow it on the anniversary of our 
national birth? We anticipate in it “the 
mirror of the arts and manufactures not 
only, of a single city, nor of a state, nor of 
a continent even, but of the whole civilized 
world!’’ Philadelphia has never had an 
exhibition at all to be compared with this; 
it greatly surpasses the annual exhibition of 
the American Institute in New York, and it 
is said that the display of machinery in 
motion has never been equaled in this coun- 
try. The exhibition was formally opened 
by Governor Hartranft, in the following apt 
extempore address : 

The duty has been assigned me to formally 
declare the Exhibition of the Franklin Institute 
opened. I am sorry, indeed, that I did not better 
understand the important nature of this occasion. 
My absence from home and official duties through- 
out the state in some way, prevented me from fully 
appreciating the object of the gathering here to-day. 
This is a skirmish line in advance of what is to take 
place here in the Centennial year. You are here 
now educating yourselves, so that when that Expo- 
sition is formally opened, Philadelphia will present a 
better appearance than she would have done had 
you remained inexperienced until that time. Twenty 
years ago, when a boy, I visited the Franklin Institute 
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Exhibition, and it was then to me a great teacher as 
wellas great collection of curiosities; and the only regret 
I have to express here is that this Institute has not 
been able to continue its annual exhibitions from 
year to year. Great good must certainly flow from 
them. There is no more fitting plaee upon this conti- 
nent for an exhibition of this character than here, in 
a city which is more famous for its industries and 
manufactures than any other in this Union; which 
stands perhaps second only in the world [applause], 
and which is situated in a state the richest in its 
minerals and raw materials. I hope that you will 
hereafter continue these exhibitions annually, and that 
you will take special pains, either by schools or other- 
wise, to see that your skilled labor is advanced. It 
is one of the most important subjects that can attract 
the attention of Pennsylvania, rich as she is in her 
minerals. What she wants is the skilled labor char- 
acteristic of the Old World. You can educate it 
here just as well as they educate it there. And you 
need further, the protection of the Government, not 
for the manufacturer, but for the skilled laborer. 
Applause.] Without that protection you would not 
ave that which you now have inthis hall. There 
would be little machinery worth exhibiting made in 
this city of Philadelphia. I congratulate you upon 
the opening of this exhibition, and I now, in the 
presence of this assembly, of the committee and 
officers, declare this exhibition formally opened. 
We have but one word more to everybody 


within reach of Philadelphia: Go and see. 


SUPERINTENDENT D. B. BRyNNER, of 
Berks county, keeps stirring up his people to 
‘‘good works’’ for the schools. The follow- 
ing is an ‘‘open letter’’ of his to ‘‘the school 
directors and friends of education in Berks.”’ 
We adopt it, and address it to all the school 
directors and friends of education in the 
state : 

Many of the schools in Berks county are doing 
very well. The steady progress that has been made 
in many of our districts has been as rapid as the most 
sanguine friends of education could reasonably 
expect. The school boards keep a vigilant eye on 
the welfare of the children; houses are remodeled 
and furnished with the necessary furniture and appa- 
ratus, and the teachers are persevering in acquiring 
more information and learning the best methods of 
imparting it to others. It would be a _ great 
satistaction if this could be said of all the schools of 
our county. There are some districts in which there 
is no perceptible progress from year to year. School 
boards do not have any progressive ideas, and when 
anything new is proposed for the benefit of the dis- 
trict, they are afraid to adopt or enforce it, lest it 
might excite the displeasure of some neighboring 
citizen. There is generally no more enthusiasm 
among the teachers than among directors or people. 

In some districts the pupils in the second readers 
know more than the pupils in the fourth readers in 
other districts. Why is it? Are the children in 
some districts more talented and docile than in 
others? In all my intercourse with the people, and 
in my examinations of classes during my school 
visiting for five years, I have not been able to dis- 
cover that there is an extraordinary mental endow- 
ment bestowed upon the people of some districts and 
not upon those in others. Brains, talents and capa- 
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bilities for study cannot be circumscribed by town- 
ship lines; they are found everywhere. But why, 
then, is there this great difference among the chil- 
dren of the same age in different districts having the 
same length of school term? The chief causes are 
want of apparatus, disqualified teachers, and an 
adherence to the old mode of teaching and school 
management. 

The farmers in these districts are fully up to the 
times—they have mowing machines, reapers, drills, 
patent forks, patent plows, &c., in fine, al! trades and 
occupations are rapidly advancing. A great change has 
taken place in the farming operations within the last 
fifteen years. But what changes have been made in 
our schools in the same period of time? The houses 
are the same, only more uncomfortable; the desks 
are the same but more dilapidated; the black-boards 
are as small, the books as irregular, and the teachers 
nearly as poor. The houses had no approaches then, 
neither have they now. A few districts have granges, 
but no institutes. 

I do not ask the directors to tear down the houses 
and build palaces, but I do most emphatically entreat 
them to build plain, substantial, modern school 
houses. At present about fifteen school houses are 
in process of erection, all of which will be first-class 
houses except four. Three of these have platforms 
along one end of the building, but two windows 
occupy some of the space which should be covered 
with the blackboard. This is a serious mistake. 
The whole end should be kept for a blackboard. 
Besides, if directors desire to economize, a black- 
board will cost less than the windows, and will be of 
more value, In ome district the directors have 
resolved to make no platform along the end of the 
new house, for if they did it would necessitate the 
erection of a larger building, and would increase the 
expense. This building is on the plan of the old one. 

Fitteen years ago a good scythe could be bought 
for one dollar ; now the farmers pay over a hundred 
dollars fora mowing machine, A needle then cost 
less than a cent, now nearly every family has a 
sewing machine that costs $65. The mowing and 
sewing machines cost vastly more than the scythe 
and the needle, and are considered cheaper even at 
these high figures. 

If an old-fashioned school house can be built for 
$800, a modern one for $1,200 is worth more than 
twice as much. A large blackboard costs more than 
asmall one and excels it as far as the mowing-machine 
excels the scythe, or the sewing machine the needle. 
Fifty dollars expended for apparatus for each school 
will bear an interest of fifty per cent. per annum, 
A regular series of books will cost less than several 
irregular ones, and if a good teacher cost twice as 
much as a poor one he may be worth three times as 
much, 

Parents and friends of education in districts in 
which this state of affairs exists, the schools will 
never improve as long as we manage them as we did 
in the past. You all desire better schools. Intro- 
duce improvements into your schools to the same 
extent that you have introduced them in your business 
and trades. When it becomes necessary to build, 
build school houses, adopt and introduce a regular 
series of books, give us the most necessary apparatus, 
and accept a regular and improved plan of teaching; 
your schools will in a few years rank as high as 
they do in other districts, and when your children 
leave school, they will at least be able to enjoy the 
blessings of having a practical elementary education, 
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RE-UNION ADDRESS.—We make below 
some extended extracts from the re-union 
address by Mr. W. R. Bierly, of the Wil- 
liamsport Register, at the recent closing of 
the Centre Co. Normal Institute: 


Fellow-Students ; We are here as brethren, co- 
educators as well as students. From our varied em- 
ployments, those of us who have gone out from 
school, now return to mingle our own with the 
thoughts and aspirations of those yet here, but pre- 
paring forthe higher duties of educators, The 
pleasures of school life form no inconsiderable part of 
our reflections, and properly so, for they are perhaps 
the least clouded of all our experiences, But may we 
not find in this re-union, time to reflect on the nature 
of our progress and the secrets of our success, if any 
we have yet attained? How have we achieved 
success in any given undertaking ? Have we aspired 
to excellence? Did we rely on our own powers and 
efforts in the main, and apply for help only when our 
resources were exhausted? If so, we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that we have worked on the true 
basis of honest ambition, self-reliance, and the firm 
will to achieve results. 

Intellectual growth tolerates no models, Those 
who would ape the peeuliar mental habits, style or 
traits of this one or that, generally fail in their 
attempts. The world has produced but one Cicero, 
but one Whitefield, but one Shakspeare, but one 
Dante. It is full of great individuals, but none of 
them leave records of the same texture or the same 
measure of height or breadth or degree of inclination. 
Hence the more obvious is the truth of our principle 
of individuality. We can usually become what we 
wish to be, if we put forth unceasing effort directed 
by wisdom; but in the work of direction through 
new paths we need kind teachers, wise counselors. 
It is true that there is a destiny which sometimes 
slaps endeavor in the face and defeats our most prom- 
ising plans; but generally, as in the case of Saul of 
Tarsus, afterwards the great apostle, endeavor is 
blind. Our will is left free enough, but being wild 
and lacking prudence, often conscience, it ventures 
beyond its determined sphere and treads within the 
realm over which the flaming sword is wielded. 
Then we encounter destiny, and then we murmur 
with the deceitful and revengeful Dane, 

There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 
It is then that we should summon patience and 
fortitude and go on with life’s work, adapting our- 
selves to the truth before us, and thus wring success 
from what may seem to us adversity. 

We recur to the progress of this school and the 
measure of success with which each of us has been 
favored. We can indulge but a brief retrospect. I 
confess to a feeling of pride in the measure of success 
which I believe it to have attained since its establish- 
ment in 1866, after the first election of our worthy 
superintendent and principal. I was present at its 
beginning, can call to mind its first efforts, and the 
untiring work of the superintendent, then newly elect- 
ed, to give it the prestige of the best school in the 
county for those preparing to teach ; how it grew in 
numbers, reputation and importance ; how the socie- 
ties were organized, first the Excelsior, then the 
Eureka or Ladies Society ; I know of the envies and 
rivalries it innocently inspired and of the difficulties 
that were in the way, but which were surmounted by 
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the superintendent, who himself can testify to the 
truth of the adage, “Non palma sine pulvere.”’ “ No 
palm without the dust,” or no excellence without 
labor. 

In 1872, at the triennial convention of directors, 
I think, and also the time of the election of our 
superintendent for his third term, the question of the 
County Normal was brought before that body by 
Superintendent Magee. Upon ample consideration, 
the directors unanimously voted to have the school 
continued, and they suggested this pleasant village as 
its future location. In accordance with this sugges- 
tion the school was located here and has continued 
to prosper. It has been a power for good, increasing 
in numbers and proving its benefits in the advance- 
ment of the common schools of the county, so that 
these are now unexcelled inthe state. With its suc- 
cess prejudices against it have pretty thoroughly van- 
ished and its influence for good is now generally recog- 
nized. Such results cannot but be gratifying to us 
who were identified with the earlier work of the 
school; and we have reason to be here to congratu- 
late your principal and make common cause withthe 
present students. In this, we evoke the most beauti- 
ful of the human characteristics. We strike hands, 
pledge mutual encouragement, and a unity of pur- 
pose. Old friendships are renewed and cemented, 
new ones are formed, and the intellectual and moral 
world, of which we are a part, becomes the brighter 
and better for it. 

Let us bear with us, as we go hence, the firm 
resolve to do more, to win more, to develop within 
ourselves the nobler manhood that rises to the level 
of our greater possibilities. Let us cherish the true 
in life’s struggles, foster the beautiful, and aspire to 
the good. If we do with our might only what we 
believe to be right, and win success by fidelity to 
these principles of life, we will have done our duty. 


_—> 
TOWARDS DESPOTISM ? 


OVERNMENT in this country, both 
= during and since the war, has tended to- 
wards centralization. We soon learned that 
great armies could not be organized and 
handled on republican principles ; and ac- 
customed to the order, speed, and strength of 
military power, we are slow to abandon it for 
that best but most complicated and difficult 
mode of government in which each person 
thinks and acts for himself. ‘This is the na- 
tural consequence. One who has held a 
command in an army and become habituated 
to the exercise of military authority, will 
most likely, if transferred to civil life, carry 
with him the military spirit and the military 
mode of transacting business. He will de- 
precate discussion, be impatient of contra- 
diction, issue orders to equals as if to sub- 
ordinates, and, like Alexander, cut Gordian 
knots rather than take the time and trouble 
necessary to untie them. Neither does the 
man from the ranks cease to be a soldier in 
becoming an ordinary citizen. While in the 
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army, he could not act for himself and soon 
found it of little use to think for himself. His 
food and clothing were provided for him. 
He was moved hither and thither at the 
word of command. He fought as ordered, 
when and where and how. At first restless 
under such discipline, he soon became used 
to it, by and by he liked it, and in the 
end, losing the instinct of self-government, 
found it painful to assume responsibilities 
of any kind. These two classes, officers 
and soldiers, form a large proportion of our 
people ; and under their influence, and, per- 
haps, still more, moved by what seems to be 
the spirit of the times, civil affairs are fast 
passing under the sway of military govern- 
ment or government conducted according to 
the military method. In saying this we mean 
no censure upon the brave men who led our 
armies or the men who filled their ranks; 
we only speak of the natural tendency of 
army life in its effect upon civil affairs, hop- 
ing thereby to make more plain the great 
danger which now threatens the common 
school system of this country. 

In adopting systems for the education of 
the young, all the older states were particu- 
larly careful to entrust to the local authori- 


ties, the immediate representatives of those 


who were to pay the school taxes and 
patronize the schools, all the weightier mat- 
ters connected with their management. In 
New England, the town meeting elected the 
school committee men, and these committee 
men levied and collected the taxes, built the 
school houses, employed the teachers, select- 
ed the text-books, and made all needful dis- 
ciplinary regulations for the school. The 
county, and still less the state, had scarcely 
anything to do in the matter. With us, here 
in Pennsylvania, the same principle con- 
trolled all the early legislation on the sub- 
ject of common schools. Every township 
was made a school district, and the citizens 
of the district were permitted to decide for 
themselves whether they would put in opera- 
tion a system of free schools or otherwise. 
If the vote was in favor of free schools, then 
these same citizens elected from among them- 
selves school directors in whose hands were 
placed all the powers necessary to carry their 
system into full effect. Outside parties had 
little moral and no compulsory authority. 
The people were permitted to manage their 
own school affairs in their own way, a beau- 
tiful example of local self-government, the 
very life of a republic. 

In the course of time in this state and in 
other states there was felt the want of a 
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general officer to examine teachers and visit 
schools, and the city and county superinten- 
dency was established. There was nothing 
in the institution of this office, at least in this 
state, to weaken the powers originally vested 
in school directors. The directors in con- 
vention elected the superintendents, and 
were aided in, but not relieved from, their 
duties by these officers. Faithfulness to the 
Republican principle does not prevent the 
central authority, county or state, from 
giving light to guide the people in the 
management of their own affairs or from 
extending. to them a helping hand in time 
of need ; it only forbids such authority to 
do for them what they can do or can learn 
to do for themselves. 

The people thus kept their own schools. 
They may not have kept them as well as 
they could have been kept for them. Pro- 
gress of course was more slow than if some 
hand with despotic power had built their 
school-houses, employed their teachers, and 
compelled them to send their children to 
school ; but it has a sure and steady growth. 
While they were educating their children 
they were educating themselves. Their 
schools were the work of their own hands, 
and they were proud of it. ‘Their own pro- 
gress in self-government, in ability to dis- 
charge the duties of citizens in a- free 
country, in the attainment of full manhood, 
was measured by the progress of their 
schools. 

But a change seems to be approaching. 
We can no longer wait for the results of 
a gradual, healthy growth. We have 


gathered the hasty fruit of military 


| organization in other fields, why not try its 


efficiency in the department of schools? 
The people move too slowly ; let us quicken 
their steps with a proper degree of compul- 
sion. ‘They do not build school houses 
sufficiently good, let us build these houses 
for them. They are incompetent to select 
text books for their own children to read, 
then place this power in the hands of a 
central commission. Some of them do not 
send their children to school as much or as 
regularly as we think they ought to do. 
What is the use of persuasion? It is only 
a waste of time. Let us make haste to 
compel them. To accomplish all this, of 
course we must place a genera/ at the head 
of the system, give him a suda/tern in every 
school district and declare throughout the 
whole state a kind of martial school /aw in 
every district. Are we ready for the change? 
Are free institutions a failure? Must we 
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accept despotism anda king? For one, we 
answer these questions in the negative. We 


shall stand by the old landmarks, and, with 
our latest breath, cry out, Vive Ja Republique / 


<> 
> 


STATE SUPERINTENDENCY. 





HE State Superintendent of Public In- 

struction of Kentucky, Hon. H. A. 

M. Henderson, delivered an address before 

the recent meeting of the Ohio Superinten- 

dents’ Association, from which the following 
on State Superintendency is an extract: 

You must allow me to assume that the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of each state is the 
normal head of a school system possible to this | 
country. He should be selected for his qualifica- 
tions. In most of the states he will be the organiz- 
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ing force of the system. If he is not enthusiastic, 
industrious, tactical, intelligent, free of speech and 
pen, but little advance can be expected. The aver- 
age legislator will be ignorant of the existing laws, 
imperfectly informed upon the subject of educational 
reform, and be biased by the prejudices, passions, or | 
geographical views of a local constituency. He-will 
ordinarily have neither time nor inclination to study 
the history and theories of education, comparative 
school-laws, or the topographical distribution of the 
territory to be provided for by judicious legislation. 
My observation is, that there is no subject that lawyers 
and law-makers have studied so little as school 
jurisprudence, The lawyer has so little profitable 
litigation connected with the administration of a | 
school system, that his attention is not apt to be 
directed toward this subject as toward the other 
branches of his profession. Men engaged in other 
pursuits, except here and there an exceptional case, | 
regard the whole subject as of too much magnitude | 
to successfully enlist their endeavors. The study of 

a school system is a special subject and of sufficient 

importance and.comprehension to engage the most 

mature and exhaustive reflection of a mind compe- 

tent to wrestle with so compiex a problem. 

The Superintendent’s time and attention should be | 
wholly devoted to his official duties. He should 
gather to the shelves of his library the best books 
upon school organization and architecture ; he should 
carefully peruse the suggestions of those who have | 
preceded him in office, or who are contemporary | 
with him in other states; he should acquaint himself 
with the laws of other commonwealths, and be pre- 
pared to present, in eclectic form, the best sugges- | 
tions in them all for the consideration of those en- | 
trusted with the framing of a code for his own; he | 
should scrutinize the reports and recommendations of | 
all the subalterns of his department, and be prepared | 
to sitin calm and wise judgment upon conflicting 
views, and to harmonize a variety of diverse opinions ; 
he should inspect, personally, the field which he 
supervises, and converse freely with school officers, 
— and pupils, whenever an opportunity offers ; 

e should be as free as possible from all partizan 
bias, regarding himself as the servant of all people, 
and holding the scales of justice with an even hand, 








he should arm himself with arguments for the public 
ear, with a view of toning up sentiment, and with 
special pleas with which to overcome the objections 
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of legislative committees; he should be able to 
answer all communications with an intelligent 
dignity; he should be skillful and discriminating in 
the drafting of his reports; he should be possessed 
of an abounding patience, that he may preserve the 
equipoise of his temper when his most cherished 
measures are antagonized; he must be content to 
work and wait for results, and have faith to believe, 
though for the time defeated, that that which deserves 
to succeed will one day triumph, and, to this end, be 
willing to lay foundations, though others should 
enter upon the scene of his labors and uprear the 
superstructure whose design he drew upon his trestle- 
board. 

Above all, he must have an honest heart in his 
work, If he undertakes the office merely for its pay, 
he will be most likely satisfied when he exhibits abil- 
ity enough to draw his salary. If he counts the 
thought and toil, incident to an enthusiastic employ- 
ment of his position, as worthy the enlistment of the 
best endowments of the human mind and energy, 
then his labors will not discourage him ; nor will his 
failures cast his aspirations to the ground; nor will 


| the pain of opposition paralyze his endeavors; nor 


will difficulties intimidate him to dare to attempt the 
good that courage might win. No man with a timid 
theory or a faltering purpose is expected, by the pub- 
lic, to lay his hand upon the axle of any great 
movement. No party could hazard the experiment 
of ratifying the candidacy of an enemy of common 
schools for the office of State Superintendent. He 
is, at least, expected to be in earnest, and to give no 
sham advocacy to a system that proposes the educa- 
tion of the masses. If there is a being who deserves 
and as certainly will receive the contempt of the peo- 
ple, as that an avenging Nemesis waits upon the 
hypocrisies of men, it is that individual who, for mere 
official position or pelf, is satisfied to be thrust into 
place, under the disguise of friendliness to education, 


| afterward to betray with the traitor’s kiss for bribe, 


or by theft, or by indolence, the great cause intrusted 
to his keeping. If indignant heaven does not smite 
such a man with its hottest thunderbolts, he, may, at 
least, expect to be scourged by the knout of an in- 
sulted public opinion. It matters not whether it be 
the head of the system or any of his subaltern officials, 
the people, whose trust he has received, demand of 
him earnestness in his work. 

Nobody has a right to the office of state or county 
or city superintendent, or district trustee or teacher 
who is not fired with a peculiar zeal to advance the 
cause of popular education. The school officer, of 
whatever station, must magnify his work. If he 
thinks meanly of any office to which he con- 
sents to be called, and, therefore, under-values 
the dignity and responsibility of his post, he 
will soon degrade his work. If in the humblest 
places of this noble service as a workman on the tem- 
ple of human culture, he exalt his office by diligent, 
faithful, self-respectful service, he will pass, by the 
verdict of an approving public, to stand jewelled 
among the noblemen of this realm of mind. But even 
though the public may, for the time, seem unappre- 
ciative of his toils and sacrifices, those he has best 
served appear froward and fretful because results have 
not met an extravagant expectation, and unreasoning 
criticism may be unjust and hard, careless of his bur- 
dens, thankless for his pains, he is not to be unduly 
mindful, but remember, while the smile or encour- 
aging word of those for whom he has struggled and 
suffered would gladden his worn and weary heart and 
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make the wasting service the sweeter, that it is not for 
this alone he is harnessed in this battle. He is 
soldier in a strife whose awards are richest in a con- 
sciousness of motives well meant, and duties nobly 
performed. There is a sunnier smile which is always 
showering its beams upon him—a good word speaking 
in tones of benediction to an ear within the soul. 

The state should provide the means and appli- 
ances for making the superintendent free in the field 
of his toil. The salary should be sufficient to protect 
the incumbent from all that financial uneasiness so 
fatal to mental work, and to allow him to respond to 
the various local calls that are made upon skilled 
talent for its best service. Merely routine labor is 
easily performed, and can be cheaply procured. The 
extra and more important work which cultured en- 
ergy and enterprise, when properly encouraged, can 
put forth, quadruples this mere automatic performance 
of office duties. It was the sage remark of my prede- 
cessor in office, that, “in the expenditure of large 
means and agencies to great ends in any cause or en- 
terprise, the worst and unwisest economy is that kind 
of parsimony which denies a sufficiency of means and 
agencies to utilize and apply the materials and forces 
on hand to the best advantage, and suffers them to be 
used to inadequate purpose, or wasted in percentage.” 

If the superintendent is expected to encourage the 
faint-hearted in his jurisdiction by strong and coura- 
geous communications addressed in response to their 
expressed misgivings or their fears; if he is required 
to assist the county examiners in preparing proper 
questions for the examination of candidates for teach- 
ers’ certificates ; if itis demanded by law that he 
shall give judicial decisions upon questiens of appeal 
from county superintendents that shall rank with the 
deliverance of supreme court judges; if he be called 
upon to travel to distant shires to organize, conduct, 
or aid the teachers’ institutes, and by public advocacy 
to help forward enterprises of great local interest ; if 
he is to prepare reports that shall grade with the best 
state papers of the chief executive ; if he is to be sum- 
moned to the drafting of school laws crystallizing the 
dearest interests of the commonwealth ; if he is to be 
summoned, night after night, before legislative com- 
mittees.to expound his views and emphasize his plans 
with reference to every educational scheme presented 
for the favor of legislatures—if this, in addition to 
the answering of thousands of letters on as many sub- 
jects, and the supervising of a large counting-room 
and statistical business, and general oversight of a 
system compelling large administrative ability—then 
the state economizes nothing for itself by a narrow 
policy in providing the means by which this compre- 
hensive and complex work may be best accomplished. 
The relation of the State Superintendent to a school 
system is of the highest importance, and he should be 
retired as much as practicable from those mere me- 
chanical duties which can best be referred to a good 
book keeper and a corresponding clerk. 


whist 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, 


Mr. M. B. SLOAN writes: In our last we omitted 
the name of Mr. Daniel, the newly elected principal 
of building No. 1, Allegheny City. Mr. Daniel 
hails from Ohio, and is, we understand, a gentleman 
of large experience in the school room. In Pittsburgh, 
a new building will shortly be ready for use in the St. 
Clair sub-district, south side, Mr. J. K. Bare principal. 
The Ormsby sub-district, south side, C. C. Forney prin- 
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cipal, is also erecting a fine school building, of which 
we will give an extended notice after its dedication. 

The Crawford County Institute was held at Con- 
neautville. There wasa very large attendance of 
teachers and friends of education. 

Lectures were delivered by Prof. Schuyler, Prof. 
Curry, and Rev. J. D. Herr of Pittsburgh, the latter 
giving his new and popular lecture entitled, “Ex- 
pression and Repression.’”’ At its close a vote of 
thanks was tendered Mr. Herr by the Institute. Mr. 
Herr has, in a marked degree, the faculty of affording 
entertainment and imparting good moral lessons at 
the same time. Prof. Curry’s lecture was regarded 
as a masterly effort. He makes hosts of 
friends among both teachers and citizens. Miss 
McCleary’s fine elocutionary entertainment was 
largely attended. Supt. Jones made a short address 
in his popular style, and excellent music was fur- 
nished by the Conneautville Musical Association, 
Supt. J. C. Graham, in a short closing address, 
thanked the teachers for their interest in the Institute, 
as manifested by punctual attendance and close atten- 
tion, and the citizens for their very liberal hospitality. 

The Warren County Institute was held at Youngs- 
ville, beginning October §th. The address of welcome 
was by Mr. N. R. Thompson, principal of the Youngs- 
ville school, and the response by Mr. E. Crosby, prin- 
cipal of the Tidioute school. Theinstructors were Mr. 
W. W. Woodruff, Miss Rose A. McCleary, and 
Supt. H. S. Jones. Lectures were delivered by Mr, 
W. W. Woodruff, Rev. J. J. Merchant, of Warren, 
and Supt. H. S. Jones. It was Mr. Woodruff’s first 
visit to Warren county, and he has made his mark here. 
Miss McCleary gave an elocutionary entertainment 
on Friday evening. Supt. Byron Sutherland was 
made the recipient of valuable presents from the 
Institute. The presentation address was by Miss 
Helen Martin. Mr. Sutherland, in acknowledging 
these gifts, said that thus far in life he had had no 
use for fruit dishes, but that he did not know how 
long he might be able to resist the temptation con- 
stantly presented him to “set up housekeeping” for 
himself. There was an unusually large attendance 
and much credit is due Mr. B. B. Siggins, Prof. N. 
Thompson and Miss Helen Martin, the local com- 
mittee, and the citizens of Youngsville, for their 
generous entertainment of teachers. 

Mr. N.R. Thompson, for several years principal of 
the Sugar Grove school, Warren county, is now hold- 
ing the same position at Youngsville. J. B. Shaeffer, 
of Armstrong county, succeeds Mr. Thompson at 
Sugar Grove. A. B. Miller, of New York, is now 
principal of the Warren schools. He has an able 
corps of assistants. D. S. Owen, late of South Oil 
City schools, is now agent for the publications of 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., of New York, with 
headquarters at South Oil City. 


eee eee 


The Sefoo!-3 


HE First Day or ScHoot. Prepare for 

the commencement of your school, if 

it is possible, by securing a clean and attrac- 
tive school room. Rather do disagreeable 
work with your owp hands, or use money 
from your own purse, than receive your 
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pupils in an untidy or an unattractive room. 

2. Do not forget that first impressions are 
lasting. So trivial a thing as the careful 
arrangement of the hair, or the adjustment 
of a fresh ribbon or dainty flower, may win 
young hearts and begin a friendship which 
will not soon end. 

3- In our ungraded schools, names and 
classification can best be obtained by calling 
out one class at a time and having a kind of 
informal recitation. Every one will then 
do something, and the wearisome first day 
will seem less like the meeting of some 
mutual-admiration society. 

4. Instead of a multitude of small classes, 
one large one is preferable, even if a uni- 
formity of books cannot be secured. Assign 
a topic for the lesson, and allow facts to be 
obtained from any re.iable source. For 
instance, a class in geography might begin 
with the State of Michigan—its boundary 
and rivers, followed by its lakes, minerals, 
and animals ; and that by its towns in order 
of size, and railroads, its area, population, etc. 

5. Instead of spending an hour in laying 
down rules, wait till there is a necessity for 
a rule, when it can best be made known and 
will be much longer remembered. 

6. The teacher will find it a relief to the 
entire school, if he vary the tedium of 
examination and classification by reading 
some entertaining and instructive sketch 
or singing a few well-knowy tunes. He 
might also inspire confidence in himself by 
preparing an interesting object lesson for the 
little folks while the older ones are preparing 
a short lesson. In the same way 
interest the older ones, and make them feel 
that the day isnot lost, by ashort time spent 
in oral instruction on some such topics as 
color, ornamentation of ourselves and sur- 
roundings; the different Presidents of the 
United States, some of our common animals, 
the movements of the earth and its moon, 
and consequent placing of the circles of the 
earth. In short, go to the school-room the 
first day armed with interesting stories,rousing 
songs, cheerful looks, and kind words, and 
other and more common weapons will not 
be needed.—AMichigan Teacher. 





HOW TO TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 





First Step.—Review the Points of Compass, in 
training the pupils, until they are able to name any 
direction, as the teacher points. 

In connection with and following the instruction 
relative to the points of compass, lead the pupils to 
learn the location and the direction from the school 
of other streets near the school; also of prominent 
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buildings, as churches, post-office, hotel, railroad 
depot, etc.; or of villages, lakes, farms, groves, 
forests, streams, etc., within the range of the children’s 
observation, The teacher should represent on the 
blackboard the situation of the schoolhouse, and the 
focation or direction from it of the places mentioned, 
and allow the pupils to copy the same on their slates. 

Second Step—While teaching the definitions re- 
lative to the forms of land and water, present first 
the picture, or a drawing upon the blackboard, of the 
object under consideration, as of an island, peninsula, 
cape, strait, lake, bay, river, etc.; then show how 
the same or a similar object is represented on a map. 
Follow this with a definition to be learned by the 
pupils. As the characteristic of each form of land or 
water—as that an island ts land entirely surrounded 
by water—is learned, require the pupils to point out 
on a map several representations of islands, omitting 
the names of the particular islands in this stage. 
Proceed in a similar way to teach all the definitions. 

During this step the instruction has for its chief 
object training children to recognize the various 
forms of land and water, by means of their character- 
istic features, and to describe each by suitable 
definitions ; hence the attention of pupils need not 
be directed to the names and location of particular 
islands, isthmuses, straits, bays, etc., at this time. 

Third Step—Commence the instruction relative 
to the names and location of particular places with 
the town, village, or city in which the sehool is 
situated, and extend it to other places in its vicinity, 
No fixed limit to the extent of this exercise can be 
given, since the length to which it can be profitably 
carried will depend, in some degaee, upon the per- 
sonal knowledge of the members of the class relative 
to these places. The teacher should aim, however, 
so to use the knowledge of those pupils whose per- 
sonal visitations have made them acquainted with 
the locations of the greatest number of places, as to 
extend the knowledge of the other pupils. 

Such attention should be given to the location upon 
a map of the town, village, or city in which the school 
is situated, and to the relative location and direction 
from it of the chief places in its vicinity, that the 
pupils will be able to point them out on an outline 
map. The name of the town, village, or city, of the 
county, and of the state in which the pupils live, 
should be taught, and their location shown on a map. 

Fourth Step.—In teaching the shape of the earth 
by means of a globe, lead the pupils to compare a 
marble with an orange, and both the marble and 
orange with a globe, and thus to notice that each-one 
resembles the other in shapfe only; also that each 
differs from the other in size. By this means prepare 
them for understanding that the globe represents the 
earth only in shape. Follow this with some simple 
illustrations as to the comparative size of the earth. 

Next lead the pupils to compare the outline forms 
or the grand divisions of land, water, and of islands, 
etc., represented on the globe, with their correspond- 
ing representations upon hemisphere maps. 

Fifth Step—Talk with the pupils about people of 
different races and nations, and point out on the 
globe, also on outline maps, the location of the 
countries where each may be found; as Africa, the 
home of the colored men; China, the home of the 
Chinamen; Germany, the home of Germans, etc. 
Proceed in a similar manner with the most familiar 
animals, and the most common productions of 
different countries. Give the name of the country, 
and show its location on a globe, also on an outline 
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map. Point out Greenland as the home of the white 
bear; Africa ‘as the home of the lion, zebra, ostrich, 
and camel; Australia as the home of the kangaroo; 
Spain as the country where cork and raisins are pro- 
duced; South America as the country from which 
,brazil-nuts and cocoa-nuts are obtained; West India 
as the place whence we obtain oranges, bananas, etc. 

By means similar to those herein described the 
pupils may be made to realize that Geography 
teaches them about the homes of the different people, 
animals, and productions which they have seen and 
of which they have heard. 

The aim ofthe teacher should be to give the pupils 
a good, general idea of the shape of the Larth, of 
the different portions of it as the homes of races of 
men, also as the places where particular fruits grow, 
and of some parts as having continuous cold weather 
or continuous warm weather. This object must be 
accomplished chiefly by oral instruction. However, 
the work may be facilitated by placing in the hands 
of the pupils suitable text-books on Geography, to be 
examined by the children after the lesson has been 
given orally by the teacher; but in no case should 
the pupils in this grade be required to study a lesson 
in the book before the subject of it has been pre- 
sented orally by the teacher, as above indicated. 

Each Jesson may be gone over a second time by 
the teacher, after the pupils have studied the subject 
in the books. The order of the lessons, the topics 
presented, and the general character of the facts 
taught should conform to the directions given here, 
without regard to the order of presentation in the 
text-books in common use. 

After completing the course of objective instruc- 
tion in Geography, as indicated in the preceding 
steps, the pupils will be prepared to commence the 
study of this subject in an intelligent manner from 
good text-books.—How to Teach. 
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Home Hdueation, 


UR JOURNAL is nowa welcome visi- 
tor to many thousands of Pennsylvania 


families. Not only do school directors and 
school superintendents read it, but the wives of 
these officers are beginning to find pleasure 
in its perusal. The names of a large num- 
ber of married, as well as of unmarried 
teachers, are on its subscription list. Its in- 
fluence is beginning to be felt in the family 
as well as in the public school. No other 
magazine published in the state, probably, 
is finding its way to so many firesides or root- 
ing itself so deeply in the affections of the 
happy circles that constitute our homes. 
This is just as we would have it. We devote 
The Journal, as our title page shows, to school 
and home education. Heretofore, however, 
the matter we have presented on home edu- 
cation has been scattered throughout differ- 
ent parts of the magazine ; hereafter, when 
our space permits it, we will open a special 
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department for the discussion of the subject. 
We consider home education of even more 
importance than school education, and we 
are confident that this effort on our part will 
be encouraged by all intelligent fathers and 
mothers throughout the state. We shall be 
glad to receive contributions for this de- 
partment from any one interested in train- 
ing the young aright and making our Penn- 
sylvania families the nurseries of good citi- 
zens and good men and women. As a be- 
ginning we present below an excellent arti- 
cle from the Philadelphia Zedger on the 
Home itself. Read it. 


There is no institution of civilized humanity that 
has been so impervious to all assaults as the home. 
All efforts to destroy its sacredness, or to impair its 
efficacy, and all attempts to supersede it by compli- 
cated schemes of communism, have signally failed. 
From the time of Plato—who contended that the do- 
mestic affections were adverse to patriotism, and that, 
therefore, children should be brought up by the state, 
instead of by their parents—down to the present time, 
when some are depreciating the home as being inad- 
equate to fulfil our affectional and social needs, it has 
bravely and steadfastly withstood all the storms that 
have threatened it, and has triumphed in its simplicity 
over every intricate scheme that has set up rival 
claims. If the reason of this be sought, it may readily 
be found in the perfect adaptation that exists between 
the nature of man and the institution of the home. It 
is no labored system of organization, no complex or 
artificial arrangement, but a simple, natural and un- 
premeditated union, having its foundation in the 
needs of the heart and life. So simple and sonatural 
does it appear that even the accruing benefits do not 
seem to have been the first cause of its establishment ; 
yet, as everything which is founded on the true in- 
stincts of humanity, as a whole proves eventually to be 
the most effectual in its benefactions, so we find the 
family home to be at once the simplest expression of 
man’s need, and the grandest instrument in his de- 
velopment. 

Of course we here speak of rea/and genuine homes, 
founded, as such ever are, upon sympathy and affec- 
tion. That there are artificial homes, where the in- 
mates are drawn together by convenience, popular 
opinion, the love of show, and similar objects, none 
can deny. But the presence of the counterfeit by no 
means implies the absence of the genuine; it rather 
strengthens and confirms it. A true and honest af- 
fection between man and woman, founded upon mu- 
tual respect and sympathy, is the only proper basis of 
marriage. From this union arises the various rela- 
tions of father, mother, son, daughter, brother and 
sister. Of all the circles of social life, formed for the 
various purposes of .usiness and pleasure, none is at 
once so natural in its origin, or so rich in its possibil- 
ities; for love, whic): is the foundation stone of every 
true family, is all potent in its influence. It is two- 
fold in its nature, comprising both the emotion of 
pleasure in contemplating its object, and the desire of 
securing some good to that object. And although 
there are many modified degrees of this affection out- 
side the family, there is no other sphere that affords 
such unlimited opportunities for its exercise. It is 
not only that the circumstance of being thrown con- 
tinually together produces intimacy and sympathy; 

































































































but, besides this, there is a bond between the mem- 
bers of one family which cannot be strictly defined, 
but which all who have tasted domestic joys fully un- 
derstand. It is different in nature from all other, and 
should be superior in degree. Only an implanted 
principle could enable parents to undergo the labor, 
care and anxiety that are endured without a murmur, 
and even gladly welcomed, if offering any hope of the 
child’s benefit. Nothing in the whole range of human 
experience equals this affection in intensity and dis- 
interestedness. Surely it should be the nucleus 
around which ought to gather the closest ties and the 
fondest associations. Filial love, if less strong, is 
equally natural and implanted, and paternal affection 
has its own peculiar nature, unshared by that of any 
other relation. 

Not only in the nature of the domestic relations, 
but even more in their influence upon the world, do 
we discover their supreme importance, and the folly 
of those who would treat them lightly, or abrogate 
them. As a means of happiness, the home has no 
equal. Not that all homes are happy, unfortunately 
there are too many that are otherwise; but this is 
because the foundation is weak, and the sympathy 
and love which should support them: are lacking. 
Nowhere else can be found the calm content, the 
restful peace, the solid and enduring joy that spring, 
not fitfully and spasmodically, but in continual 
streams of freshness and purity over that family 
whose members are bound together in ties of affec- 
tion. The interest of each becomes near to all, every 
joy is heightened by communicating it, every sorrow 
is soothed by the sympathy it receives. This happi- 
ness is not confined alone to the family itself. It 
spreads like a magnetic influence. Whoever enters 
that home shares in it; the cheerful feeling of the 
inmates is readily diffused over those they meet, and 
the warm rays of affection that animate them shed a 
reviving influence upon many a heavy and drooping 
heart. 

Happiness, however, is not the only good that 
emanates from the true home. We can never esti- 
mate our indebtedness to our homes for all we pos- 
sess of character and worth. To how many has the 
memory of a father’s hopes and a mother’s love been 


the rock which has supported them through a life of ; 


temptation and trial ? How many can look back to the 
home of their youth as the starting point from which 
they have pursued with integrity and honor a life of 
usefulness? How manyyhave been rescued from sin 
and sorrow by the ever-welcoming arms of a home, 
once forsaken, but now prized as the only refuge of 
the wanderer? This home life is not limited in its 
influence to private and individual benefit ; it is the 
cradle of the nation, the prop of public welfare, the 
hope of the world. As the child is, so will be the 
man, and as the family is so will be the state. If 
the one be poor, healthful and enlightened, the other 
will be truly prosperous. The best citizen, the most 
upright statesman, the most conscientious preserver 
of public order and upholder of public integrity will 
be he who most faithfully fulfils his domestic relations, 
who gives and receives the sympathy of his kindred, 
and who carries with him into public life the patient 
devotion to principle which he has learned from the 
wise on of atrue home. Let nothing, then, 
tempt us for a moment to depreciate or spurn this 
most momentous influence. Let no rude touch 
render less sacred the homes of our youth, or the 
firesides of our riper years. Let us rather bend all 
our efforts to cherish, purify and brighten these homes, 
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that they may fulfil their rich possibilities, develop- 
ing the powers, strengthening the virtues, and pro- 
moting the happiness of individual and national life. 





Purity oF Lire.—-The world owes it to boys, 
as well as to girls, that they shall be brought 
up to manhood with clean minds ; this condi- 
tion is much more necessary than clean faces, 
hands, and clothing, although the latter 
would naturally be associated with the former 
condition. 

Purity in the training of boys does not 
make girls of them. They do not grow un- 
manly, as is too commonly believed, by be- 
ing taught modesty. Lately it was my plea- 
sure to remain a short time in a family in 
which there were four or five well-brought- 
up boys and young men. They were a stal- 
wart, handsome, manly set, with a self- 
respect and modesty that gave them a cer- 
tain dignity, young as they were; but they 
had a live mother, though only a plain, un- 
learned woman. They were obedient, affec- 
tionate and respectful to her. She had made 
every effort to educate them ; toarouse their 
ambition and industry, and had succeeded 
well, but especially was she anxious about 
their morals. I believe this article was sug- 
gested by observing in her homely but ex- 
cellent face her motherly solicitude when 
they were likely to be exposed to evil com- 
panions. 

Among farmers, society does not resolve 
itself into castes, but at their social gather- 
ings or ‘‘dances’’ as they called, the lowest 
characters, even in point of morals, may 
mingle with the best. I repeat, one could 
see the struggle in this mother-face between 
marring the pleasure of her brood and seeing 
them among evil associates. Her boys un- 
derstood it, too, and sometimes wou!d say, 
‘« Mother, I don’t care at all about going, I 
am going to stay at home.’’ They were 
entirely trustworthy abroad, as the following 
incident will prove: Aneighbor’sson came 
one day to visit them. The mother’s coun- 
tenance darkened as she saw him approach. 
She said to me afterward, ‘‘I imagine my 
boys will learn more vileness from that fellow 
in an hour than they would in a yer out of 
his company; he’s had no trainin’’’ At 
the school which these young men attended, 
I noticed them when together ; though they 
were companionable, social, and pleasant 
with this neighbor, one could see the good 
mother’s influence reaching out from home. 
There seemed no cordial interchange of 
commodities of a low nature, but they un- 
consciously refined their neighbor, and im- 
parted to him greater self respect.—Zx. 
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CHILDREN enter our public schools at the 
age of six years. What they learn before 
that time, the culture received, the bias 
given to disposition and character are of 
more consequence in their effects upon the 
future than all that can be subsequently 
done for them. The teachings of school 
and college, important as they, are, have less 
to do with success in life than the training 
and influencesof home. The home is God’s 
school, and parents are the most responsible 
teachers. ‘There are very few bad men who 
have had from their infancy to manhood 
pleasant homes and judicious home instruc- 
tion; and on the other hand, the men who 
have blessed the world with their good 
works have in almost all cases grown up 
breathing the atmosphere and subject to the 
influences of a wisely governed home. 
Mothers and fathers who would save them- 
selves from the severest of all pains, the 
heartache that comes from the erring of a 
beloved child, must make their homes circles 
of happiness and fountains of instruction 
wise and virtuous. 


Directs? Galan, 


Blew suggestion has recently come to us 
from two or three quarters, that, in 
making contracts with teachers, Boards of 
Directors might accomplish good by fixing 
certain salaries in addition to a copy of Zhe 
School Journal for one year to each teacher. 
In this case the Board would subscribe and 
pay for Zhe Journa/, making a present of it 
to the teachers. Or in some localities it 
might be better to subscribe for a copy for 
each school in the district, to be kept in the 
school for the use both of teacher and pupils. 
The suggestion is practical—a very good one, 
indeed—and the price of subscription would 
be found a profitable investment to all con- 
cerned. 





THE following is from the Chicago 
Teacher. ‘They must have a peculiar kind 
of school directors in Illinois. It is fortu- 
nate that none such are to be found in 
Pennsylvania. 

Our observation lately has led us to conclude that 
there aresome school directors living yet, in the last 
half of this nineteenth century, who believe that when 
they “ hire ” a teacher, they hire all there is of him, 
body, soul, mind, conscience, everything; that by 
engaging to teach their school he has engaged to 
hold no opinion contrary to their opinions; to 
cherish no doxy except their doxy; to ‘vote as they 





vote; to think as they think; to bless what they 
bless, and to curse what they curse. Such beings 
are as fit for school directors as a Hottentot is fit tor 
a courtier, or a Modoc for a family priest. They 
have yet to learn the first principles of manhood, of 
Christian charity, of civilization. A school board is 
derelict in duty if it neglects to demand of a teacher 
the fullest exercise of his powers, and a perfect 
abstinence from all instruction in matters of politics 
and sectarianism, inthe school room, and a perfectly 
moral character both in the.school room and out of 
it. Beyond this they have no right to go. The 
parliamentary law is here reversed. A teacher may 
be called to account for words spoken z# the school 
room, but not for sentiments expressed ox? of it. 
And a school official who permits party or sectarian 
zeal to influence his vote for, or conduct to,a teacher, 
either for or against him, deserves the execration of 
the community; and so does the teacher who 
sacrifices his manhood by becoming a slave to the 
whims of a school board. 


THE school directors of Newtown town- 
ship, Bucks county, have just built a hand- 
some new school house with funds obtained 
from a legacy left for the purpose by Mr. 
Jacob Buckman, a gentleman who served as 
a school director in the township from the 
time of the adoption of the common school 
system until a few years ago when he moved 
out of the state. The object and wish of the 
noble hearted testator will be perpetuated by 
an extract form his will inscribed on aslabof 
marble, 24x27 inches square, set permanently 
in the wall on the inside of the school room. 
It reads as follows : 

All the rest and residue of my estate I give and 
bequeath unto such persons as may be the directors 
of the public schools in the township of Newtown. 
The income arising therefrom I desire shall be used 
by them first in enlarging and improving the pub- 
lic school houses, in said township, and afterwards to 
be applied for the benefit of said schools in such a 
way and manner as the directors for the time being may 
think most beneficial and most to promote the cause 
of education.— Facob Buckman. 

The building is 30 by 40 feet in dimen- 
sions, with a neat portico at one end over the 
door. The inside finish has a ceiling thirteen 
feet high, with three windows on each side, 
but none in the northwest end, and with 
walls wainscoted up to the windows. The 
partition, separating the vestibule from the 
school room, is made in part of glass to afford 
light and to enable the teacher to see into 
that apartment. There is storage room in 
the cellar for coal and other articles, reached 
by steps from the vestibule. Who will follow 
Mr. Buckman’s noble example ? 


Tue school board of Hamburg, Berks 
county, has reduced the term of their schools 
from eight to six months, and their action in 
this respect appears to be meeting witha 
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strong protest on the part of the citizens. A 
Hamburg correspondent of one of the Berks 
county papers expresses this opposition in 
strong words, words that apply elsewhere 
than at Hamburg. We quote them: 


THE school question, the uncalled-for reduction of 
the term from eight months to six, thereby depriving 
several hundred children of several months schooling 
a year, jarring the present gradation of the schools 
and opening the way for-irregularities to hinder ad- 
vancement, is discussed in a manner which evidences 
that no full ,satisfaction can be rendered to at least 
two-thirds of the citizens, unless the term be 
increased to eight or nine months. Several years 
ago, when the term was increased to eight months, 
by men who looked to the highest interests of the ris- 
ing generation, it met with almost universal approval. 

The directors who maintained an eight months’ 
term not only promptly met all demands to defray 
the expenses to keep up such a term, but also wiped 
out the debt which was made many years ago. Now, 
since the debt is paid, the six months’ directors make 
a sweeping reduction of the term from eight to six 
months, The misconception of the results has, no 
doubt, taught them a lesson to realize that their 
predecessors were, after all, doing what is acceptable 
ta the majority of citizens. 

The very best men should be elected as school 
directors, regardless of their political principles, for 
the common school system should not be mixed 
with politics. School directors should be intelligent 
and liberal-minded citizens, men who are in full 
sympathy with the common school system. The 
question among the taxpayers should be, when they 
come to the polls to vote, Is this candidate in favor 
of advancing our schools ? and not, Is he in favor of 
saving a few pennies of tax? 

We have in our mind’s eye an individual who, 
several years ago, served as a director, and who, 
prior to his election, was incessantly grumbling 
about his school tax. It occurred to his mind that 
the only way to lessen his odious tax would be to be 
elected school director. He did so, and was elected, 
and was called upon to preside over the meetings of 
the board. It would be better for communities which 
are burdened with such directors to get up a sub- 
scription list among the poor people to raise a sufficient 
amount to pay their tax, provided they promise never, 
never, NEVER again to become school directors ! 


Boarps of directors ‘* shall direct what 
branches of learning shall be taught in each 
school, and what books shall be used ;’’ so 
says the school law. This duty is imperative 
and of course implies the possession of power 
to enforce it. Suppose now a board of di- 
rectors agree upon the ‘ branches of learn- 
ing’’ that they desire to have taught in their 
schools, and a parent insists upon his child’s 
taking up other branches, is the wish of the 
parent to overrule the action of the board? 
If one parent be allowed such a privilege can 
it be denied to all parents? And if allowed 
to all parents and patrons of schools, would 
it not prevent all effective gradation and class- 
ification of schools and introduce anarchy 
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into the whole work of instruction? Surely, 
our common school law does not work its 
own defeat in this way. 

But suppose, again, that a child in one of 
our schools, backed by the commands of his 
parents, refuses to study the ‘* branches of 
learning’’ the board of directors have direct- 
ed to be taught and for understanding which 
he is found to be prepared, and insists on 
studying other branches, is not this a kind 
of disobedience, of ‘‘ refractory conduct,” 
that will after all other milder measures have 
failed to secure compliance with the regula- 
tions justify suspension or expalsion from 
school ? There can not be the slightest doubt 
of it, and the judges of courts have so decided. 
A different decision. would break up every 
organization of graded schools in the state, 
and sadly cripple the working of the whole 
system. So obvious has this fact become, 
that of late years the question has seldom been 
raised even by novices. 

To deprive the parent of a child in one of 
our public schools of the right to control his 
studies is not at all to take away from him any 
privilege he ought to enjoy under a Repub- 
lican form of government. He has a voice 
in the election of those who-make school 
laws and who control the schools; he can 
keep his child at home if he desires to do 
so; but if he sends him to a public school 
he must be prepared to allow him to comply 
with all its regulations, including that in 
respect to the selection of branches of learn- 
ing. Any reguests he has to make will doubt- 
less be, respectfully listened to and so far 
as compatible with the general welfare of 
the school complied with ; but to submit to 
outside dictation from parents is tosubvert the 
authority of both teachers and directors and 
to destroy all legitimate school discipline. 
Nor are schools in this respect at all unlike 
all other public institutions. A man cannot 
ride just as he pleases across public bridges, 
or along public highways. A citizen at 
our county court-houses or state capitals 
cannot go, or stay, or sit just where he wills. 
Our national ships and national forts are 
visited under restrictions. Should anybody 
think of asking to have branches not in the 
regular course of study taught at West Point 
or Annapolis? And still we have a Demo- 
cratic, a Republican form of government. 
Ours is a regulated liberty. We are some- 
times called upon to sacrifice a private 
privilege for a public good. If we have 
public schools at all, we must allow them to 
be managed by those whom the law intrusts 
with that duty. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CoMMON SCHOOLs, 
HARRISBURG, November, 1874. 


HE following decision relative to professional 
certificates was published in the February No. of 
The Fournal, and is reprinted here for the benefit of 
superintendents and the holders of such certificates : 
Many of the professional certificates sent to this 
department with applications for permanent certifi- 
cates have to be returned to the holders, because not 
valid—the time for which they were issued having 
expired. In order that all interested may know how 
long a professional certificate licenses the holder to 
teach, we quote from the law as found in the Digest 
of 1873, School Laws and Decisions, see CXLII, 
page 129, “A professional certificate shall license the 
holder to teach in the county, city or borough where 
issued during the official term of the county, city or 
borough superintendent issuing it. and for one year 
thereafter.” All professional certificates, therefore, 
issued prior to the first Monday of June, 1872, expired 
on the first Monday of June, 1873. In the same section 
above referred to, the law further provides how pro- 
fessional certificates may be renewed. In all such 
cases, whether the applicant be reéxamined or not, 
the superintendent, if he see proper to continue the 
professional certificate, is required to givea new one, 
as no other will be recognized by this department. 


INSTITUTE INSTRUCTOR.—Mr. Andrew Burtt, for 
many years one of the most prominent teachers in 
Pennsylvania west of the mountains, will make en- 
gagements to attend a few Teachers’ Institutes dur- 
ing the next three months. He may be addressed at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pror. Curry’s address will hereafter be No. 165, 
Sandusky st., Allegheny City, instead of Pittsburgh. 


ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 


LAIR.—Many of our schools have opened for 
the winter term, and seem to be working well. 
The directors of Tyrone borough are up with the times 
in improvement of their schools. They employ the 
best teachers and pay good salariés. The schools 
are under the management of Prof. W. L. Atkinson. 
CHESTER.—Of the forty-nine schools visited dur- 
ing September, twenty-three had made improvement 
since last year in teaching or government. Direc- 
tors are becoming more interested. 

DELAWARE.—Our schools have all commenced 
work, in the hands of a good corps of teachers. 

JEFFERSON.—Teachers are numerous; for many 
schools there are two or three applicants. Salaries 
are reduced some in almost every district. 

JuntaTa.—Directors in most cases have done the 
best they could to secure good teachers, at an average 
salary of about thirty-five dollars per month. The 
average length of term for this winter is 5} months. 

LAWRENCE.— The school boards of New Castle have 
refurnished their schools with improved furniture— 
eighteen schools in all. 

McKean.—Smethport district is erecting and has 
nearly completed a very fine building for the graded 
school, containing three class-rooms and a large hall, 
with an observatory, all in the latest approved style of 
school architecture. The school will be supplied with 
the best improved furniture, costing about $1000. 





SOMERSET.—The number of applicants for posi- 
tions greatly exceeds the number of schools. We 
are endeavoring to raise the standard of certificates. 

SUSQUEHANNA.—A large number of the older 
pupils in the county are now attending graded and 
select schools with many of our younger teachers,and 
we expect better schools this year as the result. 

WASHINGTON.—The examinations were well at- 
tended. Many candidates examined this year for the 
first time were men and women who received their 
education at colleges, seminaries and normal schools. 
They will have a good influence in our schodls, A 
number of school boards have increased the salaries. 

ALTOONA.—The schools are in full operation and 
promise to do well. My successor being a young 
man, strong and competent, will be instrumental in 
making them yet better. 

York Boro.—Our schools never opened so auspi- 
ciously. Our high school is working admirably. 
Drawing is successfully taught in all the schools, 


COUNTY INSTITUTES. 
THE annual session of the County Institute will be 
held as follows, in the counties named below: 


Cumberland. .......0¢ Carlisle....+00 secses NOV. 
Lehigh,...... secsee oes Allentown. ..seeees Nov. 
WSCC ice one. 00cces 06s dPMOTOREscccocces os<.0 NOV: 
Dauphin...... . «00 Harrisburg . »..... Nov. 
Lancaster. seccocces vos LAANCASLEL cocccccee NOV. 
Bucks...... Doylestown. ...... Nov. 
Lebanon ° Lebanon @ eeccecese Nov. 
Delaware ..:.seccs o-- Media ......«. seceee NOV. 
ERE cei 06s cenens.9enscsd gees POMEL ccasic bTONs 
Wayne Honesdale,....... Nov. 
OTK, sspactees henkink Ver insides Nov. ; 
Forest, Tionesta, ....0000.. NOV. 
Huntingdon.......... Huntingdon.......Nov. 
CCOSHGID ssssccars covets Mauch Chunk.... Nov. : 
Franklin. ...000 sess Chambersburg .... Nov. 3 
MONnroe......00+ eseeee Stroudsburg .....62 Nov. 
Cameron ,.....0s..... Emporium 
Columbia.... ......... Bloomsburg 
Petry cc0ces coves ¢ 0006s DIOOMMIEID « cocsee 
AGAIMS 200000000 os00se . Gettysburg 
Juniata, ....6 secseee. Mifflintown..., .. 
Lycoming...... .++0+e MUNncy. ss. 
Montour..... seeeseee» Danville.. 

Fulton ,.....000 seseee « McConnellsburg.. 
Fayette... ........... Uniontown... .... 
UNi0N, .rsseeees eessee Mifflinburg...... 
Clearfield ......0000«--Clearfield, ... 200 00s. 
Armstrong... sees Kittanning . 
Blair . Hollidaysburg.... 
Cambria ..... c— ponte Ebensburg....s.ss. 
Mifflin. ... eocees Lewistown .. ....+. 
Northumberland. ...Sunbury...... ...++. 
Northampton.. ...... Easton ..... « 
Washington * 
Beaver ....0++ os 
COORG ictcssce onde 


c. 28. 

. 28, 

sc, 28, 
2c. 28, 
-c. 28, 

. 28, 

2c. 28. 
-c. 28, 

2c. 28. 

. 29. 
Jan. 4, 7 
Jan. 4,75. 


* This institute was announced last month to be held at 
Washington. The place has not yet been decided upon. 


. Waynesburg 
Bellefonte .. 
BGIATIR 40.0605 cocees occ IGMEIM, 2. . cccsee 

Schuylkill... .....000. Pottsville......000+ 
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THE Wonprovus Boox.—I wonder at thee, oh, ; thickets into hidden hovels, treading narrow alleys, 
wondrous book! They have triedto burn thee; they | and climbing up to fifth floors, lying clothed in gold 
have torn thee leaf from leaf; they have called thee | and purple and silver andivory in the cushioned pews, 
a lie; they have laughed at thy thunders, and mocked | and reposing on the desks of the most graceful archi- 
at thy grief; they have voted thee a failure anda dead tecture in the land; going about in people’s pockets, 
letter, 1 wonder at thee, oh, wondrous book! at thy | claiming thy place certainly in every respectable 
tenacity and art of life; at thy mute, unquestionable | library, whatever next most valuable book may be 
royalty over all the sciences, and civilizations, and | wanting; thyself so essential to the self-respect of the 
cultures, and blessings, and liberties, and hopes of the | humanity of the age that the man is ashamed to own 
world; atthy cunning, quiet way of doing all the while | it who does not own a Bible, I wonder at thee, oh, 
thou hast been abused ; circulating’among the popu- | wondrous book; for here is a man who is trying with 
lations, leavening the masses, darting away through | all of might to praise thee, so glad and joyous is his 





THE FAIRY BOY. S. Loven. irish Air. 


- seo Ft: 


1. A moth-er came, when stars were pal - ing, Wail-ing round’ a_ lone - ly spring: 
2. «“O’er the moun - tain, thro’ the wild - wood, Where his child- hood lov’d to play, 
3- «But in vain my plaintive call - ing; Tearsare fall - ing all in vain: 














soo 
Thus she cried, while tears were fall - ing, Call - ing on the 
Where the flow’rs are fresh-ly spring-ing, There I wan-der 
He now sports with fai - ry pleas - ure, He’s the treas-ure 
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«Why with spells my child ca - ress-ing, Court-ing him with fai- ry joy? 
There I wan - der, grow-ing fond - er Of the child that made my joy, 


Fare thee well, my child, for - ev -er: In this world I’ve lost my joy; 
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se° Vea 
a wildy bless - ing? Wherefore steal my ba - by boy? 


On oes wild - call - ing To re-store my fai - ry - boy. 
But in the we ne’er an sev - er: Therel’ll find my an-gel boy.” 
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task, as though he first had discovered thy virtue and | of thee. Oh, wondrous book! thou art, through all 
would bring thee forth from obscurity into merited re- | times and changes, thine own best eulogy, guide- book 
nown, when all that he has said, or can say, and far | of Time, only chart upon Eternity’s dim sea.— 7udor. 
more abundantly, has been said over and over again | Greek art,Greek poetry were forthe people. Raphael 
a thousand times in strains of eloquence; when Bible | painted his immortal frescoes where throngs could be 
addresses, here and elsewhere, in wide surveys of thy | lifted in thought and feeling by them; Michael Angelo 
beneficent operations, have traversed the whole cur- | hung the dome over St. Peter’s,so that the far-off 
riculum of thy excellencies; yet dost thou ever im- | peasant on the Campagna could see it, and the maiden 
periously keep us saying good, kind, honorable things | Cateling by her shrine in the Alban hills.— Warner. 

















